SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY? Please 
contact E. Lewis TROALIC, House and 


Estate Agent of “Stella Maris,”’ L’Ancresse, 
Guernsey (Tel.: St. Sampson 5131), for 
Houses, Guest Houses, Licensed Hotels, 


Business, Growing Properties, Farms with 
large areas of land (some with building rights) 
and Building Plots. Also Investments. No 
Death Duties! No Surtax! No Purchase 
Tax! Low Income Tax! Fast travel to 
mainland and Continent. 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 

A.l., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7-8), 
Be: aconsfiel Id (Tel. 249). 


ALVERSTOKE, HANTS. Ideal ‘situation 
facing Solent. Well-built house, divided 
into two self-contained flats, garden with sun- 
room. Vac. Poss. April. £4,000 or nearest offer, 
—KuinaG, Cameron Cottage, Droxford, Hants. 


EAUTIFUL old Cottage in much 

favoured S. Bucks village, within daily 
reach London. Fully restored and modern- 
ised. Oak beams, inglenook fire with bread 
oven. Large kitchen with Aga. Secluded 
garden of # acre. Price £5,750. Large 
Mortgage available.—Box 1278. 


ONNEMARA. Charming seaside Resi- 

dence on 6 acres for sale. Overlooking 
Clifden Bay and within half mile of Clifden 
town. Mains electricity. 4 bedrooms, 3 recep- 
tion. Selling at a sacrifice to wind up execu- 
tors account.—Illustrated particulars and 
price from Tobias B. Joyvcn, Auctioneer, 
2, St. Vrancis Street, Galway. 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARG ‘Ee AND 

SMALL.—Consult Guy MiIcHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House: 12, Bedford 
Street, Wxeter. Vel. 76464-5 


ASTBOURNE. aeatead Georgian 
House (¢. 


1760) in the heart of the old 
town opposite Parish Church. Very close 
local shops, manor gardens and art gallery. 
Buses every 5 mins. to town centre and sea 
front. Inner and outer halls, 2 rec., 3 bed., 
3 boxrooms, kitchen, bathroom, 2 w.c.s. 
Large garage. No garden. V.P. Professional 
user permitted. £4,500 or offer, freehold.— 
CHARLES SIMMONS & CoO., 39, Grove Road, 
Eastbourne (Tel. 6080-1). 


Attractive “Modernised Resi- 
nicely timbered grounds, with 
orchard and garden for sale. Situated in the 
rt of the Connemara Highlands. Mains 
ticity. With from 4 to 3U acres land as 
desired. Village 1 mile, market town (Clifden) 
6 miles. Daily bus service. Magnificent scen- 
ery. Free fishing and shooting. Close to sea. 
—Apply: '‘foBIAS B. Joycr, Auctioneer, 
2, St. Francis Street, Galway. : 
RELAND. BarrersBy & Co., Estate 

Agents (Hst. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


EASE FOR DISPOSAL. A really charm- 
ing Tudor Residence situated in Kent, 
nr. main line station. Approx. 1238 acres, in- 
cluding parkland, walled-in kitchen gardens, 
woodland and pasture. Main residence mostly 


RELAND. 
dence in 


furnished, a self-contained flat is fully 
furnished.—Price, including all furnish- 


£6,000. Tel. Upl. 8211 or 


ings, fittings: E f 
“Sunnyside,” Tilburstow Hill, 


write—SHORT, 
South Godstone. ape 


INCS. In the Blankney Hunt country. 

Small Country House, fully modernised. 
3 reception and 3 large bedrooms. Mains ser- 
vices. Stabling. Grounds of approximately 
14 acres. £3,500--Apply H.-H. MorRIs, 
Auctioneers, 15, Southgate, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Tel. 271-2. 

ERTH, PERTHSHIRE. For Sale, 

Modern attractive self-contained house. 
Ground floor, 3 public rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchenette. Inside coal cellar, storeroom. 
Upper floor, 5 bedrooms (one with h. and c.), 
bathroom. Immersion heater, central heat- 
ing. Assessed rental £60; Minister’s Stipend 
35/- less tax. For particulars and cards to 
i ly COLVILLE & DRYSDALE, Solici- 
ff (Tel. 741-2). 

EVENOAKS, 18, Pembroke Road. Free- 

hold 4 bed. 2 sit. Mod. con. V.P. £3,650. 
—Box 1283. 


URREY—LONDON 35 MINS. Att. 

Det. Family Residence. 8 mins. main line 
stn. Res. completely modernised and re- 
decorated. 5 bedrooms, 2/3 rec. rms., kit., 
bath., gar., gdn. is sec. and in all about } 
acre. Price F: i £4, I N & 
Rosk, Horley 77 and at Redhill and Reigate. 
TORQUAY. Superb single-story centrally- 

heated Residence. 3 bedroms. Fully 
fitted (carpets, refrigerator, etc.). Ultra mod- 
ern. Architect’s own house. Exampled in 
“Ideal Homes Magazine.’ (Photographs on 
request), £8,750. — G. R. SmitH, Estate 
Agents, Vaughan Parade, Torquay. Tel. 7686. 


OKING, Surrey. (w aterloo 28 mins.). 

Detached freehold House facing open 
commons. 2 rec. rooms, breakfast room, kit- 
chen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, sep. w.c., 
downstairs cloakroom and w.c, Built-in gar- 
age. All main services. Well-stocked garden, 
small greenhouse, etc. Good bus service. 
Local shops and schools. £5,500.—BRApD- 
FORD, FRANCIS & Co., 2, Chapel Street, 
Woking 4444, 


EDUCATIONAL 


DVICE FREE to parents seeking Boarding- 
schools and good summer holiday accommo- 
dation for children.—Write stating district, fees, 
age, date of entry, etc. BURROWS SCHOLASTIC 
BUREAU, 3, Imperial House, Cheltenham, Pub- 
lishers of ‘‘Schools of England,’’ etc., post free 9/-. 


AV IES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11, Individual tuition for examination Ser- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships, lst M.B. 
Genera)! Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PAR. 7437. 
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classified properties 


UDOR. Brookmans Park, Herts. Pic- 

turesque secluded yet convenient, all 
facilities. Modern kitchen, central heating, 
3 double bed., 2 reception, garage. £6,000. 
Photo, particulars Box 1229. 


NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 

7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station 
In superior residential locality. 

Detached architect-designed Houses now in 

course of erection: 4 bed., large lounge, 

superb kitchen, downstairs cloaks; central 

heating; built-in garage and fuel stores; 
excellent site. £8,250 freehold. 

Full particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham), 

LTp., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 

Wimbledon, S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0977. Open 

week-ends. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


BARGAIN for early sale. Excellent T.T. 
Farmery (approx. 118 acres) on main 
near yachting, etec., in Helford 

Owner moving to larger pro- 
recommended by 


bus route, 
River area. 
perty.—Inspected and 

Sole Agents, STOCKTON 


& PLUMSTRAD, 
Mawnan, Falmouth. Ref. 2149. 


ETWEEN READING AND OXFORD. 

Near a residential village. A productive 
Mixed Farm of about 250 acres. Fertile 
medium loam soil. Modernised farmhouse of 
6 bed., 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and 
modern domestic offices. 4 cottages. Set of 
dairy bldgs, cowsheds. for 55 cows. Price £75 
per acre.—Further partics. of Messsr. HEWETT 
& LER, Estate Agents, Guildford, Surrey. 


EVON-CORNISH BORDERS. Most 

attractive Residential Smallholding. 
Gentleman’s residence of charm and 
character, with all mod. cons. Excellent out- 
building inc. mod. piggeries. Garden and 
paddocks about 53 acres. Ideal semi- 
retirement. Low figure considered prior to 
auction.—Details C.161, J. GORDON VICK, 
Chartered Surveyor, Okehampton, Devon. 


RELAND—CO. MEATH. For Sale by 

Private Treaty 200-acre Residential 
Grazing (or Stud) Farm, 45 miles N. of Dub- 
lin. The residence, which is substantially- 
built, is in, good repair and contains: 3 rec. 
rooms, kitchen, etc., 6 bedrooms. Mainel. and 
telephone, enclosed yard with out-otfices 
comprising chiefly: 19 loose boxes, dutch 
barn, cattle sheds, etc. The lands comprise 
some of the best pasture in Co. Meath and 
are very well laid out, sheltered and fenced. 
Kull particulars from W. & G. ARMSTRONG 
(KELLS), Lrp., Auctioneers, Kells, Co. Meath. 


EWTOWNELLARD STUD FARM, 
Pallasgreen, Co. Limerick. 209 acres 

first class land, residence, 22 loose boxes with 
other usual out-offices. Convenient to Limer- 


ick city and Tipperary town. 43 miles 
Limerick Junction railway station. Hor Sale 


.—Apply W. FREWEN AND 


‘Tipperary. 


by private trea 
SON, Solicitors, 


TO LET 


DEVON. To Let: 3-room Flat, kitchen 

* bath., with all services. Unrestricted sea 
view. Quiet position. Also small private cliff 
garden adjoining. No Agents.—Box 1280. 


T° LET ON LEASE. Fine Georgian resi- 
dence, 3 miles Hertford. In excellent 
order throughout. 14 bed., 3 bath., 4 recep., 
domestic otnces. 3} acres. Grge, block, £350 
p.a. exclusive. Further accommodation and 
cottage evan at required. Apply: PAUL 
V. WALLACE, F.A.I., Estate Offices, Hoddes- 
don, Tel. 4133/4. 


Furnished 


LUXURY FLATS in Hlizabethan Country 

Mansion between Leamington Spa and 
Banbury, near Stratford and Coventry. Well 
furnished, beautiful surroundings. Central 
heating, ete. Many amenities. Krom £6 6s.— 
Write AVON CARROW, Avon Dassett, Leam- 
ington Spa. 


Unfurnished 


MANSION HOUSE, central Ayrshire, 
30 miles Glasgow, 2 miles village and 
s, accommodation on four floors con- 
sists of central hall with cloakroom and 
spacious lounge off, 6 other public rooms, 
8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
ample domestic oftices and _ servants’ 
accommodation. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating throughout.—Box 1277. 


MORTGAGES 


IRST AND SECOND MORTGAGES 
available for Farms and other property 
and to those who benefit under Wills, Trusts, 
Marriage Settlements, etc. —ATCHISON & Co., 
11, Duke of York Stueet, London, S.W.1. 


A! & COOK’S SCHOLASTIC SERVICE you can 

obtain information and personal advice con- 
cerning Day and Boarding Schools (Secretarial, 
Domestic Science). Tutorials and all specialised 
study in this country and abroad. Call, or send 
details of your special requirements: THOS. 
COOK & SON, LTD., Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1. (GROsvenor 4000.) 


BUNGALOWS FOR SALE 


A GUILDWOOD CEDAR BUNGALOW 

is a real home. Speedily erected on your 
site from around £1,950 to £2,500. Two-, 
three- and four-bedroom models. Brochure 
from GUILDCRETE, LTD., Dept. 58, Artington, 
Guildford, Surrey (Tel. 67322-4). 


PROPERTY WANTED 


NY OLD HOUSE. Freehold. Within 25 

miles London. Good road frontage and 
grounds exceeding 4 acre. — Details to 
SUTCLIFFE & PARTNERS, Bromley, Kent. 
BUNGALOW/Small house, Devon/Corn- 

wall. Quiet, not isolated. Possession 
summer.—Box 1290. 
GOTSWOres: Gentleman contemplating 

early retirement requires small country 
residence, offering 5-6 bedrooms. Preferably 
elevated position, reasonable proximity to 
small town or village. Main services. Particu- 
lars to Messrs. EDWARD BAILEY & SON, F.A.1., 
7, Kirkgate, Newark, Notts. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Devon or 
Dorset up to £4,000; 4 bedrooms, large 
kitchen (Aga or similar) garage, outbuildings, 
within 6 to 7 mls. market vown, up to 
1 acre mature garden. Possession May: 
genuine applicant from abroad. Details: 
“G,” CALLAWAY & DUNHAM, 1 Chapel Hill, 
Exmouth (4263/4). : 
URGENTLY WANTED by retired busi- 
ness man from Midlands who is pre- 
pared to pay up to £15.000 for a suitable 
property south or south-west of London, 
preferably within 80 miles. House of some 
character, pref. period or good modern replica; 
5-7 beds; cottage and buildings; enough 
land for seclusion.—Please write to L.hk., 
c/o F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
ANTED to lease, East Sussex, Unfur- 
nished modern small Country House or 
Cottage. Minimum 3 bedrooms; garage; 
modern conveniences.—GEORGE NEWMAN, 
369, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
£4 000-£5:0°° PROPERTY providing 
5] small accomm. and income. Cust 
community. 8. Devon/Cornwall.—Box 1: 


WANTED TO RENT 


Two OR THREE BEDROOM HOUSE 
or Flat if possible fully furnished, desired 
for rental four to five months from April 1, 
1958. Prefer South England or Central Scot- 
land, but consider any area. Airmail reply to 
W. FLEMING, P.O. Box 320, Khartoum, Sudan. 


WANTED. Early April 3-6 months small 
furnished Country Cottage/house with- 
in 30 miles Winchester for retired Army 
couple looking for similar unfurnished home 
in that area.—Box 1282. 


WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 


UNDS AVAILABLE FOR INVEST- 
MENT (£50,000-£100,000) in woodlands 
and established forest lands. Purchaser would 
take incidental farms to round off estate hold- 
ing. Principals or agents please supply details 
to MARGRAVE ESTATES, LTD., 235, Manning- 
ham Lane, Bradford. 


WANTED FOR DEMOLITION 


LARGE Country Mansions wanted for 
demolition or partial demolition. Top 
prices paid before work commences.— 
CRAWLEY DEMOLITION Co., ‘‘Martyns,’’ 
Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


LAND WANTED 


ANTED, off London to Cambridge 

route, preferably north of Bishops Stort- 
ford, an area of some acres suitable for plant- 
ing trees. A stream or ruin would be an added 
attraction.—Box 1284. 


DIRECTORY 


VIERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 

CHESHAM. ‘The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (el. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 
BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 

ties. ‘'own and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
WATTS & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(fel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
W okingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
—Agents: STAINES & Co., (Est. 1892) 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 


DIRECTOR Y—contd. 


Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country 
perties and Farms.—C. M. Sta 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS. —ie 
TAYLOR, Lrp., 1, Bond Street, St. Hel 
Agents for superior residential properti 
ERSEY, C.l. VARDON, HALL & 
House and Hstate Agents, 4, Bur 
Street, St. Helier. Tel. Central 4010 and 32 
for all types of property and investments. — iS. 
ERSEY. I. LE GALLAIS & SON, oldest 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIR 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.VJ 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Es 
Agent and 7, Belvoir 


Street, 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
details of Residential and ‘Agricultur: 


Valuer, 27, 
Leicester (Tel, 24244-5). 


properties, consult RK. B. TAYLOR & SO 
16, Princes Street, \eovil (el. 2074-6), a 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. For coast-line a 
country properties.—LERIC LLOYD, F 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Vel. 7062). 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
county.—W. k. MOORE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577 7, 4 lines) 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIBS. 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700), 
AUNTON and district. W. R. J. GREBY- 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taunton, 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — WAYCOrmTs, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
Torquay, DEVON. Town, coastal and 
country properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay. Tel. 4554, 
UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 
BRACKETT & SONS (Hst. 1828), 27- 29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 
SHIRE.—WHITHHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines), 
and nye branches. q 
ORTHING.—PETER STURGEON, 74, 
Teville Road, Worthing (‘TVel. 2087). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES — 


ON’T MAKE A WIOVE without seeing 
Hamptons first. Kk urniture and effects 
expertly packed, removed and _ promptl 
delivered in complete security. Shipments all 
over the world. Safest, most compre a 
storage facilities in the U.K .—'Lelephone 
Hamptons—estimates free, reasonable terms. 
HAMPTONS Ds8POSITORY, Ingate Place, 
London, S8.W.8. ‘Tel.: MACaulay 3434. 
HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD 
Illustrated booklet of information, CL, 
104, free on request.—PITT & ScoTtT, LY.. 
1- 3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 
JOSERH MAY LTD. move promptly, 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411). 
Low FURNITURE STORAGE RATES 
Restoration, Upholstery and handling of 
Antiques and Works of Art by experts.— 
MALMESBURY PACKING & SHIPPING CO., 
Avon Milles, Malmesbury, Wilts 2203. 
ICKFORDS. Kemovers and _ Storers. 
Part lots or single articles, Weekly de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Co 
plete service. Branches in all large town 
Head Office: Hee Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. CAN. 444 
REMOVALS a all parts are safe in the 
hands of DAVIES, ''URNER & Co., LTD. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St., 
London, 8.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air removals 
to the Continent a speciality. Send for 
brochure. ¢ 
WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates ant 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). s 


Ts . 
recommendations, estimates free. 1@ 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LT 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2. 


OVERSEAS 
Farms For Sale 


OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.—HoBbBs & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices.—RUMSkY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 
EVON and S.W. COUNTIBS. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippon, 
Bocwertu & Co.; FAI, Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
DORSET AND SOMERSET.—PrreEer 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61), 
Properties of character, Surveys, Valuations. 


classified announcements 


ST, GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Cumprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work, Intensive courses for univer- 
sity graduates. Day and residential students. 
English courses for foreign students. Next 
secretarial course commences April 15, 1958. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A.(Cantab.), 

St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright Road, 

Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 


KENYA. In desirable Trans Nzoia. Mix 

arm, 1,100 acres, of which 700 acer 
have been cleared, cultivated and now und 
grass, a further 200 acres potential arab 
balance is good riverside grazing. Distincti 
well-built house, manager’s house and ex 
lent farm buildings. 13 miles paddock fené 
ing, mainly with piped water. Price £14,500 
of which nearly half can remain on existi 
long-term low-interest loan. Profitable da 
herd supplying whole milk contract can 
taken over at valuation if desired on s' 
larly attractive terms. Tractor, implemen 
and extensive dairy equipment, also fur 
ture at valuation if required.—Box 1215. — 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: H. L. Allsop, O.B.E., T.D., M.A 
(Cantab.). Individual and group tuition G.C.B. 
College entrance, etc.—{0, Phillimore Garde! 
Kensington, W.8. Tel.: |WES. 5799. 


SOCKS (Handknitted), thick Scotch wool. — 
pairs 24/9 (large 26/3); Knicker stocking 
from 22/6 pair. Supplied for years to Countr: 
men, C.O.D. if requested.—MUNRO-FRIENI 
(C), 717, Clarkston Road, Glasgow, S.4. 
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Dorothy W ilding 


MISS MARY MACDONALD-BUCHANAN 


Miss Mary Cynthia Anne Macdonald-Buchanan, younger daughter of Major R. Macdonald-Buchanan and 

the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan, of Cottesbrooke Hall, Northamptonshire, whose marriage to Captain 

Christopher Philipson, Life Guards, son of the late Major T. Philipson and Mrs. Richard Jessel, is due to 
take place to-day at Holy Trinity Church, Brompton-road, S.W.7 
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BEES AND THEIR SECRETS 


OT the least interesting disclosure made 
by Dr. Stanley Gooding in his address 
to the Royal Society of Arts last week 

on Modern Research into Bee-keeping concerned 
the kind of people who keep bees. Dr. Gooding, 
being president of the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, is in a position to know who they 
are. He revealed that three-quarters of the 
bee-keepers in this country are town-dwellers 
or suburban residents, of whom nearly all are 
amateurs. Further, very few bee-keepers make 
money from bees. This information underlines 
the fascination of these small creatures. 

Where a sense of fascination exists, there 
is usually an element of mystery. That is cer- 
tainly true of bees because, although they have 
engaged the interest of man from the time he 
began to till the soil, man’s knowledge of them 
is still incomplete. Hence the belief, akin to a 
superstition in some places, that the venom 
which the bee injects when he stings a person 
mitigates or even cures rheumatism. To this 
belief Dr. Gooding added that, in recent years, 
cures of blindness by bee venom had been 
reported, The view he expressed, as a medical 
man, was that “apart from the strong psycho- 
logical effect of bee stings, it is most unlikely 
that bee venom has any objective medical value 
in these cases, although in the treatment of 
rheumatism there may be some slight justifica- 
tion for the treatment.’’ He sees justification 
in the fact that the recognised treatment 
of some forms of rheumatism has been to pro- 
duce a protein shock by injecting protein, and 
bee venom contains protein. That explanation 
ought to reduce to modest proportions the claim 
made for bees as allies of man in his conflict 
with rheumatoid troubles. 

Another and less kindly legend associated 
with bees concerns their capacity to kill human 
beings by stinging. Dr. Gooding explained that 
it is possible for a person to be more sensitive 
to bee venom on one occasion than another, 
the difference being due to variable conditions 
of health; but newly discovered drugs, such as 
promethazine and antazolene, were correctives 
which bee-keepers would be wise to employ. 
Of the most alarming cases that occur he 
recalled that the normal reaction to a bee-sting 
was not news, whereas unconsciousness or death 
had a high news value. To prove the rarity of 
fatal cases, Dr. Gooding quoted official statis- 
tics showing that the risk of death from bee 
stings in this country is about one in fifty 
millions. 

Though these aspects of bee-keeping have 
their interest and it is well that they should be 
examined to correct exaggeration and super- 
stitious myths, the fascination of bees lies in 
their techniques and in the differing beliefs 
on whether they possess intelligence. Some 


researchers answer that question with a firm 
negative, basing themselves on the fact that 
the bee does not learn by experience. The 
initial actions of its life are performed with 
just the same skill as is shown at maturity, 
and can be attributed only to instinct. But 
researchers continue to observe such habits as 
swarming and to register new facts which seem, 
to the amateur, to challenge old dogmas. There 
is, for example, the dance performed by a bee, 
after foraging, on reaching the hive. Its move- 
ment around the combs and the wagging of its 
body have been seen to be a code, communicating 
to other bees the direction and distance of the 
spot where it has found forage. Dr. Gooding 
reported that Herr Lindauer, of Munich, follow- 
ing up this discovery, has lately observed scout 
bees indicating by dancing motions upon the 
surface of swarms the position of “‘a desirable 
home for bees.’’ Moreover, a swarm differently 
informed by different scouts will not move until 
all the scouts perform the same dance, sug- 
gesting that the scout bees have a means of 
reaching unanimity through something akin toa 
majority vote. 


THE ACONITE 


IRST comes the aconite 
For our delight; 
Shyly from leaf-brown bed 
Green frill to yellow head, 
A gleam 
By the still frozen stveam. 
In sweet surprise 
Sheathed scyllas open eyes 
In tender rivalry towards the skies, 
While ever valiant cyocuses unfold 
Thewr chalices of gold; 
Globes purple-stained, 
Or delicately veined 
To marbled white. 


For our delight 
First comes the aconite. 
JoAN WARBURG. 


HISTORIC CHURCHES 


RANTS totalling over £33,000 to 101 parish 
churches (and one Quakers’ meeting house 
—that at Penn, Buckinghamshire) are specified 
in the latest list of the Historic Churches Pre- 
servation Trust (estimated requirements— 
£4 million: actual receipts to date in gifts and 
promises £650,000). One of the most interesting 
beneficiaries is Well, Lincolnshire, a small but 
intact early-Georgian church complete with 
three-decker pulpit and box pews, but an average 
attendance of only six, which is given £750. St. 
Andrew’s, South Lopham, one of the nine Nor- 
folk churches aided (the highest diocesan total), 
is partly Saxon and has one of the finest surviv- 
ing Norman towers with tiers of arcading. It 
receives £1,000 towards £12,000 needed, and two 
other churches to be given a hke amount are 
Edington, Buckinghamshire, and Thurleigh, 
Bedfordshire. The latter is, perhaps, the most 
noteworthy case, in that the handful of parish- 
ioners, in despair, proposed pulling down the 


- nave and aisles of the fine medieval church, till 


the Trust transformed the situation by grants 
totalling £2,000 and a loan of £1,000. Other 
notable churches to be given between £250 and 
£500 include Brympton D’Evercy, Somerset; 
Boughton Aluph, Kent; Crondall, Surrey; St. 
Michael Coslany, Norwich; Cartmel Priory; and 
Holm Cultram, Cumberland. 


A NEW BRITISH BIRD ? 


SSUMING that it has not escaped from a 
collection of waterfowl, the lesser scaup, 

an American species of duck, recently reported 
from a gravel pit in Berkshire is a new bird for 
the British Isles, if not for Europe. Among the 
increasing number of American birds that have 
been seen here since 1950 ten others—the red- 
eyed vireo, the American robin, the grey-cheeked 
thrush, the myrtle warbler, the summer tanager, 
the yellow-throat, Wilson’s phalarope, the Hud- 
sonian whimbrel, the black duck and the ring- 
necked duck—are new to Britain. The lesser 
scaup, which looks like a smaller version of the 
scaup-duck to be seen off our coasts in winter, 
but which is less addicted to the sea, breeds as 
far north as Alaska and Hudson Bay. From 
there it migrates down the Pacific and Atlantic 
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coasts to winter as far south as Colombia. Mon- 
sieur Jean Delacour, who has done so much to 
promote interest in waterfowl, states that in 
winter it is very tame in places where it is pro- 
tected, for example, in artificial lakes in cities, 


WAGGING THE COW 

HAT Mr. R. A. Butler said to his consti- 

tuents last week is the yellow light to those 
members of county branches of the National 
Farmers’ Union who sponsored seventeen resolu- 
tions for the annual general meeting on the theme 
that ‘‘every effort should be made by the negotia- 
ting team to secure full recoupment at the next 
price review.”’ Present support to agriculture, 
around £250 million annually, and varying with 
the vagaries of marketing, represents nearly 
four-fifths of farmers’ net income and must be 
near the political and economical limits. Con- 
verted into tariffs it would result in a 20 per cent. 
levy on all imported food. The subsidy method 
has been approved by governments since the last 
agricultural revival. It is costly in administra- 
tion, while its benefits often fall on those least 
desiring or deserving. However, any drastic 
alteration would be impracticable. There is a 
continuous improvement in farming methods; 
fewer men with more machines are increasing 
output at less cost, yet farm science is said to be 
far in front of practice. It would be a poor ad- 
mission by efficient farmers if they said they 
could not continue to make profits with declin- 
ing government support. Is the tail wagging the 
cow, and should she be de-tailed? 


WHAT IS A SPIRE? 


EWER than 1 per cent. of the people who 

have read that £4,000 is needed for the 
repair of Chesterfield’s famous crooked spire 
could probably say with confidence what a spire 
is. Properly, a spire is the raised roof of a 
tower. But when the raising or elongation is 
carried to the extent of a lofty spire, this humble 
origin (though evident in the pyramidal cap- 
ping of many Norman towers) is usually forgot- 
ten. Theoretically, spires were raised to the 
greater glory of God, but in fact human pride 
was the major force behind many of them— 
which is ironical since pride is usually ranked 
as the deadliest of the seven deadly sins. Some 
of the principles of conspicuous consumption 
were already active in medizval spire-builders 
more than 500 years before an economist con- 
ceived that term. There was, for example, open 
competition as to whether Lincoln’s spire or 
Old St. Paul’s was the taller: both easily sur- 
passed the height of 404 ft. which makes 
Salisbury’s spire the tallest now standing in 
England. Spires are rather costly: some £6,000 
has already been spent on Chesterfield’s spire 
within the last 50 years. 


SPEEDING UP PLANT GROWTH 


NOTHER example of the astonishing ways 
in which man is now able to manipulate 
plants for his own ends comes from the Earhart 
Plant Laboratory of the California Institute of 
Technology, where artificial climates can be 
produced and summer and winter alternated at 
will. Here seedlings of the southern pine, Pinus 
palustvis—America’s most valuable pulpwood 
tree—were treated in various ways. Some were 
subjected to the equivalent of several growth 
cycles in each calendar year; others, in con- 
tinuous summer conditions, grew rapidly. The 
most interesting results came from a batch given 
an abnormally long summer, an abnormally long 
winter, and then summer again. This resulted 
in some of the young pines producing cones two 
years after being sown, an almost incredible 
feat considering that at least 12 years are nor- 
mally needed for fruiting. The main advantage, 
as with other artificial ways of accelerating 
flower production, will lie in the field of plant 
breeding, enabling many more generations, and 
corresponding improvements, to be handled in a 
given time. One is tempted to wonder whether 
it would be possible to speed! up flowering in 
fruit trees, notably walnuts, which take so long 
to come into bearing. Presumably it would be 
feasible, but the laboratory facilities needed are 
too expensive to justify commercial use of the 
principle. It is also doubtful whether trees 
made to flower early in this way would have the 
stamina to carry a worthwhile crop. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


M: companion knew the ropes—that was 
obvious—and it seemed to me that the 
best thing I could do was to be guided 
by him, so that when he put his head out of the 
car window and beamed at the keeper, I beamed 
too. We were waiting to be allocated stands at 
the pigeon shoot. The keeper came over. There 
was a brief conversation, and all was settled. 

The moment to disperse arrived, and off we 
went. I was completely in the dark until we had 
gone a hundred yards or so, and then I dis- 
covered that we were going to the highest bit of 
ground for miles around. We had been sent to 
the local Siberia! Down in the village it was 
mild; up at the Home Farm it had been com- 
paratively sheltered; Siberia was Siberia. 
There was snow on the ground and a cold wind 
out of the east. I was sure that when I got home 
and told the tale no one would believe me. No 
one did, but I told the truth, even if the snow 
didn’t stay long enough on my boots to confirm 


what I said. 


* * 
* 


IGEONS fly from wood to wood when 

shooting begins. When the first shots came 
they sounded like someone beginning to knock 
in a post with a good big hammer. I didn’t take 
it very seriously and in consequence the first 
flight took me unawares. I fired too late. I 
somehow expected my shot to claw one out of 
the high heavens. It didn’t. Ten minutes later 
I did much the same thing. I fired four and 
then five shots. One should have brought a bird 
down. I investigated and found I had a belt 
half filled with very ancient number sevens with 
War Department marks on them, as well as a 
few number one shot loads given to me for 
shooting a cormorant a year or two ago. 

The excuse sounded good. I had some 
coffee, changed my ammunition for some sixes 
and shot my first pigeon. It was about to land 
in the branches immediately above my head. I 
wasn't very proud of the shot. A little later my 
excitement enabled my companion to wipe my 
eye in no uncertain manner. Ah well, he hada 
variable-choke repeater and is one of the best 
clay-pigeon shots in the principality. I got my 
next bird and the next, admired the elephantine 
beeches that the forestry people haven’t cut 
down yet and fell to day dreaming. There had 
been a dash of brandy in the coffee. There was 
another excuse, and hadn’t I the week-end before 
shortened my stock by half an inch and put on 
one of those rubber things that catch on one’s 
coat? They were rather expensive pigeons, I am 
afraid, even if one gets cheap cartridges for the 
job. Of course I had to make things worse by 
losing one on the way back to the car in the 
gloom. I somehow think I deserved to be sent 


to Siberia. 


* * 
* 


HE old saying has it that there is a black 

sheep in every flock. It seems to be 
literally true in Wales. We have a good number 
of black sheep within walking distance of our 
door, and among the first three lambs at the 
farm up the road one, I am told, was black. A 
friend tells me that he once went on a car 
journey of some length and he and his passengers 
amused themselves by spotting the black sheep 
in the flocks they saw from the road. They 
covered a considerable area of North Wales. 
Every flock had at least one black sheep, and he 
felt that there was some reason for this. Does 
the shepherd like to see one black sheep in his 
flock so that he can spot the rest grazing on the 
high slopes on a bright summer’s day, he asks 
me. I never thought about it before, but I 
doubt it. Surely there are times when a black 
sheep is harder to spot than a white one, even on 
a bright summer’s day? I have, however, 
promised to ask the first shepherd I encounter 
about this matter. The black sheep,I fancy, is a 
phenomenon, like the black rabbit. 
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Molly Jones 


“YES: ’M MORE THAN READY” 


HE same friend tells me that he had to call 

in the pest officer the other day. A local 
boy had lost his pet rabbit last year and this pet 
had promptly fathered a brood of mixed greys 
and blacks. By the end of the summer they 
were being seen in increasing numbers, and he 
thought it time to make a complaint, since they 
invaded his territory from an adjoining farm. 
Ferrets, gas and the gun are at this moment 
being employed on other colonies in the same 
locality. The pest officer reported on his drive 
against rabbits on the local golf course, where 
twenty-five were destroyed. On the first visit it 
was thought that if the rabbits were driven in 
from the outlying patches of rough they could 
be ferreted or gassed. A walk was arranged. 
The rabbits dodged merrily on from one clump 
of gorse to the next and in the main refused to 
be driven underground. A few were ferreted, 
but the rest remained at large. The bulk of the 
twenty-five had to be shot in the open. So much 
for my theory that as soon as the burrow 
population is large enough to keep the holes 
open and rubbed the rabbit will return to his old 
habitat. 

* * 

HE other day I noticed that jays, the 

abundance of which in various parts of the 
country was referred to recently in COUNTRY 
Lire, are back in places to which they seldom come 
at other times, being far too wary and nervous 
to frequent trees where they are marked as rob- 
bers of market gardens. A friend who ties sea- 
trout and salmon flies pointed them out to me. 
He was coveting their feathers just as I some- 
times covet the feathers of a particularly fine 
starling that pipes from a tree outside my 
window. 

Incidentally, I recently saw more starlings 
in one tree than I have ever seen before. The 
noise of their conversation was almost 


unbelievable, and quite drowned the talk of two 
elderly men who had been talking to each other 
a few yards from the tree. How quickly I could 
have filled the needs of a score of trout-fly 
makers had I had a blunderbuss loaded with fine 
shot! The starlings didn’t hold court for long, 
however, but took the air with a rush that 
seemed to leave a back draught. 
* < * 
N the fishing season I often took a hurried 
breakfast in order to get off as early as I 
could, and one morning, remarking upon this, 
I was told by one of my companions that he had 
had a meal called brwas, an old Welsh dish that 
needs no great skill but sustains the person who 
partakes of it through a hard morning’s work. 
Brwas is made by lining a bowl with bread and 
placing on the bread a piece of beef dripping or 
butter the size of a nut, or even enough to filla 
dessert spoon. Boiling water is added and 
poured on to the fat and then some oatmeal is 
crumbled into the bowl or an oatcake is placed 
in the dish with sufficient salt to taste. I haven’t 
tried it, but I am told that it was a popular 
stand-by among country people, labourers and 
the like in the “‘bad old days.”’ 

Iron rations or stand-by food ofa similar 
sort were the salt herrings and barrel of oatmeal 
of the Highlands, and perhaps the cottager’s 
kale and brose that once filled hungry stomachs 
in farming districts of Scotland. I can remember 
tasting brose and not liking it. The kitchen 
stand-by for ploughmen and others who came in 
hungry was a porridge brew that never seemed 
to come off the hob, but bubbled away night and 
morning and grew thicker and thicker so that 
only an equal quantity of cream made it easy to 
swallow. I must admit that I greatly enjoyed 
the bowls of porridge I had as a boy, and my 
preference for salt, and not sugar, in my por- 
ridge remains. 
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homework. When I set out on a recent 

winter afternoon to find the source of the 
Thames, I confess that the homework hadn’t 
been done. It did not seem all that necessary. 
There was the map: there was the Fosse Way. 
There, plain as plain, just above the road, the 
map said “Source of the Thames.” 

Of the Thames, yes. I am not concerned 
with the source of the Churn, which isn’t, what- 
ever anyone may allege, the Thames. It may be 
farther from the junction of Churn and Thames 
to the Seven Springs near Cheltenham than to 
Thames Head near the Fosse Way. But length 
and logic can go hang themselves. The Thames 
is what men have agreed to call the Thames. 
The stream they have called the Thames hap- 
pens to be that stream which wriggles through 
Somerford Keynes (which means the village of 
William de Kaines by the summer ford across the 
Thames) and Ashton Keynes and Ewen—which 
very properly comes from aewiell, meaning River 
Head or River Spring—and Kemble; the stream 
which rises just out of Wiltshire, just in 
Gloucestershire. 

But to go back to the Fosse Way and 
November. I knew exactly where to stop, where 
to look. I had passed the dip on the Fosse 
Way, three straight miles away from the forum 
of Cirencester, a score of times; though more 


}y temowors, Wi really demands a little 
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THE BIRTH OF THE THAMES : 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


1—THE RIVER THAMES AT ASHTON 
KEYNES, IN WILTSHIRE, SOME SIX 
MILES FROM ITS SOURCE 


than once I had been checked at the gateway 
near the Thames Head Bridge (which takes the 
road over the Thames and Severn Canal) by a 
notice announcing foot-and-mouth disease. 

I knew where to look, but didn’t know 
enough. I did not know exactly what to look 
for. That was the trouble. But there above the 
road, exactly where it should be, was the mea- 
dow called Trewsbury Mead, the canal going 
along one side of it, the railway to Stroud along 
the other. A delightful meadow, too. A green 
meadow, the turf short, the walls grey (and 
broken) in the Cotswold manner, marked down 
the middle with thorns and maples and ash 
trees. A long, gently winding meadow, lacking 
only one thing—the Thames. 

Lacking even a stream—even a trickle. 
Even, in most of its length, the bed of a stream 
—even the winter bed, even the signs of a 
winter bourne. It had been raining hard. A 
hollow or two, a sink-away here and there in the 
limestone turf, contained water; but temporary 
water. There was no spring—no well-head capped 
with stone and equipped with a trough such as I 
vaguely remembered from old descriptions. 

No Thames at all on that day. I picked a 
single late mushroom, returned to the Fosse 
Way and drove home. 

To be exact, though, I drove back by way 
of a copy of that splendid book on the Thames, 
in two volumes, written by William Combe, 
illustrated by Joseph Farington, and published, 
in 1794, by Alderman Boydell—Views and 
Scenery on the River Thames. Therein I saw 
what I ought to have seen in the valley. At any 
rate Mr. Combe saw and Mr. Farington saw and 
drew, in Trewsbury Mead, at the foot of Trews- 
bury Castle (which is a camp opposite Trewsbury 
Barn and above the valley and the canal), and 
in the parish of Coate, a well; decidedly a well- 
head; decidedly a source. 

“This spring rises in a well about thirty 
feet in depth inclosed within a circular wall of 
stone, raised about eight feet from the surface 
of the meadow, with a trough of the same 
material immediately before it, into which the 
water is thrown by a pump to supply the cattle 
of the neighbouring villages.” 

No wall, no well, no trough, no pump. 
Nothing I had seen, under grey November and 
grey Sunday skies, corresponded to Farington’s 
coloured engraving, which depicts a native in a 
drab coat showing the first flow of Thames to 
an inquisitive gentleman in a red coat and 
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.—THE SOURCE OF THE THAMES TO-DAY, ABOUT A QUARTER OF A 


nother inquisitor in a blue coat. ‘‘The spring,” 
aid Mr. Combe, “‘never fails.” It had failed. 
‘The stream,’ said Mr. Combe, “‘winds through 
he meadow and passes under the Cirencester 
oad and enters Kemble Parish.’’ No stream 
vound through the meadow. 

I determined to look again, the next 
sunday. Anyhow, I felt the 18th century had 
acked piety to Thames Head. Why was there 
10 bearded carving here of Father Thames? 
No inscription? No celebration of the birth of 
he best and serenest of England’s rivers, its 
‘apital river, so to say? 

Only this ghost of a dry waterway in this 
sreen triangle between a Roman road, an 18th- 
entury canal and a 19th-century railroad. 
Jnly quite a small tunnel to drain any winter 
low or flood away under the raised embank- 
nent of the Roman road, which is like a dam 
cross the valley. 

My next reconnaissance—and I suggest it 
is an extremely pleasant excursion—began 
9elow the Fosse Way. Indeed, nearly two miles 
xelow—two miles, according to the map, of the 
wiggling of the Thames. I went to the road 
ridge between Kemble and Ewen. Omens 
were good. The field was full of young blewets or 
olue legs. Not one mushroom, as before, but from 
he wet grass the back-seat-of-car-full; and hereat 
his bridge the Thames flowed with the firm insis 
ence of a young river, clean and Cotswoldian. 

Half a mile up, this young Thames, 
younger but still decided, tippled beneath rail- 
way—the branch line into Cirencester—and 
‘oad. The railway architect had made an 
xcellent job. The rails cross from embankment 
0 embankment on a dignified bridge faced with 
Bath stone. The smaller bridge, of two arches, 
which takes the road over the river, chimes 
wrchitecturally with the pale arch above; and 
the embankment has been quite admirably, 
‘ichly and tuftily planted. 

The architect felt the situation. Here this 
nfant Thames slides through the best approxi- 
nation toa park. Tall trees, planted at regular 
ntervals, follow the infant through the bland- 
1ess of a well-cropped meadow. The banks of 
the Thames are not cut away by the current. 
Instead, turf just slides as well. It slides and 
‘ipples and sounds over a ribbon of green weed 
stretched in lines by the current. 

All in all, river, meadows, trees and railway 
bridge, I found one of the pleasantest bits of 
created landscape that I know. 

My homework, this second time, had been a 
ittle more extensive. I knew what to look for 
—including remnants, if any, of a first bridge 
ucross the Thames, which Farington had 
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SOUTH OF THE FOSSE WAY, WHICH THERE FORMS THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN 

WILTSHIRE AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE. “A spring which is almost at once a river, almost 
at once—or within a very few yards—the Thames’’ 


engraved and Combe described. Combe felt 
and recorded the suitable emotion when he 
came to this humble bridge, first upon “‘that 
river, which, in its future progress, flows 
through those chains of arches that comprise 
the most splendid bridges in the world.” 

I followed up the 
smooth-sliding river; 
and there it was; or, as 
I supposed, there were 
its remains, the stumps 
of stonework now divid- 
ing the flow. And there, 
in a small hollow, or 
cul-de-sac, nearly at 
right angles to the run 
of the valley, was some- 
thing else—to-day’s 
source, to-day’s aewvell 
or friver-spring, bub- 
bling, curling and bub- 
bling fast and ceaselessly 
and noisily out of the 
ground; a spring which 
is almost at once a river, 
almost at once—or 
within a very few yards 
—the Thames. Along- 
side the spring, now-a- 
days, stands a_ wind- 
pump. 

Higher up? This 
modern well-head is 
about a quarter of a 
mile, or the length of 
two long fields, from the 
Fosse Way. Through 
both fields a river-bed, 
dry except after heavy 
rain, runs nearly up to 
the embankment of the 
road. The dry canaland 
this dry river-bed, 
ancient river-bed, ex- 
river-bed, this grassy 
depression in the grass, 
come nearer each other 
as the valley closes upon 
itself; and in a rough Z : 

: : ‘ 5 : aT. 
meadow not far from fr ng | 
the road you can trace no, Gaon 
where there once stood : 
a engine, which pumped 
water up into the canal. 

So what has hap- 


pened? It was in 1789 
that the first barge 
passed by the now 
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abandoned canal from the Thames to the Severn. 
In a hundred and sixty-eight years or so the 
water-table up here on this Cotswold watershed 
must have fallen by a good many feet. So the 
Thames lost in, at any rate, its visible length. 

Yet, [have certain sneaking doubts. Did the 
riverinfactcurlaway through the upper meadows, 
above the Fosse Way ? Wasthereevera time with- 
in record when the Thames could be said to rise— 
rise and shine and flow—above the road? 

The water-table certainly was higher than 
it is to-day; but I suspect that in Anglo-Saxon 
days—even so long that—the really 
effective source of the Thames was already that 
aewrell, that place where the water wells up, in 
the cul-de-sac; to which, I am pretty sure, the 
name of Ewen (Ewen village is about a mile 
away as the crow flies) refers directly. 

Nothing could be pleasanter in its kind 
than the first mile or so of the Thames, in 
meadows through which it sluices too gently 
to have cut steep-sided banks for itself. Nothing 
could seem purer; nothing could be more appro- 
priate to a beginning, so clear, so transparent. 

I stood for a long time looking into the 
spring, which has been given, I admit, a circu- 
lar rim wavily visible beneath the swell. I 
looked with the respect due to a birth or a 
beginning. If I could, I should buy this source; 
and having bought it, I should honour it and 
emphasise it with something better than a wind- 
pump and a few strands of barbed wire. 

After exploring farther up and crossing the 
Fosse Way again, I came back past the aewiell 
after sunset. Just below it, and just by the 
stumps of the bridge, I could distinctly hear two 
notes through the darkness—the near-ripple 
of a Thames less than 30 yards old, and the 
noise, quite different, of its actual surge and 
swell into existence. 

Illustrations: 1, 2, and 4, Donovan Box; 8, 
George Roper. 
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4.—THAMES HEAD, THE TRADITIONAL SOURCE OF THE 
RIVER. NOW DRY, JUST NORTH OF THE FOSSE WAY, IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. “Was there ever a time within record when the 
Thames could be said to rise—rise and shine and flow 


-~above the 
road ?” 
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SIX CENTURIES OF A LONDON 


By NICHOLAS ROSKILL 
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1—VIEW OF THE LEADENHALL SKETCHED IN 1785. The original Leadenhall was probably built in the late 13th century; goods 


were traded in front of it in the 14th century and by the 15th it was a public market building. 


(Right) 2—LEADENHALL MARKET IN 


1809, SHOWING THE HIDES WHICH WERE ONE OF THE CHIEF COMMODITIES SOLD THERE. Aquatint by Rowlandson and 


hill in the City of London and you are on 

the highest ground in the City. The word 
“ Carfax,’’ meaning a crossing of four roads, is 
well established from its association with 
Oxford; but London also has its Carfax, and in 
medieval times this road junction was called 
the Carfukes or Carfax of Leadenhall. Here was 
the focal point of Roman London, for the cross- 
ing governed through-going traffic and was also 
an admirable defensive position. Leadenhall 
Market stands in the south-east quadrant of this 
intersection, on a site which the Romans them- 
selves utilised to good purpose, since in 1880, 
during the building of the present market, the 
foundations of a large Roman basilica or forum 
were uncovered. 

Nowadays Leadenhall Market is self- 
effacing; and it is so dwarfed by the neighbour- 
ing buildings of Lloyd’s and other City offices 
that the passer-by might scarcely 
notice it. The main entrance is from 
Gracechurch-street and is more impos- 
ing than one might suspect; but in 
these days it is impossible to step back 
far enough to see it in full perspective. 
The twin Gothick towers which flank 
this entrance guard the main arcade, 
and it requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to see a likeness here to 
Tower Bridge. It is thus, perhaps, 
more than a coincidence that Sir 
Horace Jones, who designed Leaden- 
hall Market (as he did Smithfield), 
was co-architect of Tower Bridge. 
The market is cruciform in shape and 
inevitably reminds one of a cathedral, 
for the main arcade is arched and 
narrow for its height... An important 
retail trade is still carried on, especi- 
ally in poultry, and many City 
establishments are supplied from here. 

The market and Leadenhall- 
street both take their names from a 
large mansion or hall which stood at 
the market’s north-west corner and 
had a leaded roof. The hall and its 
grounds covered a wide area, and 
formed part of the estates of the 
Nevill family, one member of which, 
Sir Hugh Nevill, was Lord of the 
Manor in 1309. The original Leaden- 
hall was probably built in the late 
13th century, when the use of lead for 
roofing was sufficiently rare for such a 
building to be a noteworthy landmark. 
This dating is borne out by the first 
historical mention of the Leadenhall, 
which is in the will of John de Gisors, 
who died in 1296, and bequeathed to 
“ Johanna, his daughter, rents near la 
Ledenhalle in Garscherche Street.”” A 


G han at the crossroads at the t op of Corn- 


Pugin from The Microcosm of London 


contemporary reference to “la sale de plum 
(i.e. plomb) upon Cornhill’? proves that the 
name is not a corruption of “Jleatherhall,’’ 
as has been suggested. ; 
Throughout the 14th century the Leaden- 
hall was privately owned, and belonged to 
Alice, widow of Sir Hugh Nevill, until 1362, 
when the estate passed to the Earl of Arundel. 
The hall was, however, used for occasional 
public business, probably by a hire arrangement 
made with the owners. For example, Courts of 
Justice sat here: in 1320 the Corporation of 
London received rents at the Leadenhall. 
Goods must have been traded in the streets 
close by from very early times, but the first 
information about a proper market is contained 
in a series of regulations made between 1321 and 
1375 to govern the sale of poultry at the Leaden- 
hall, probably at stalls outside the building. 
These regulations were mainly concerned with 


3.—VIEW OF PARTS OF THE CHAPEL AND GRANARY 
OF LEADENHALL DURING THE DEMOLITION OF THE 
CHAPEL IN 1812 


ordering the times and places at which Freemen 
of the City on the one hand and “‘foreigners’’ 
(that is country folk) on the other could sell 
their poultry. It was feared that an alliance 
between these two classes would result in 
exorbitant prices, and the “‘foreigners’’ certainly 
seem to have acquired a reputation for what the 
present age would call black-marketeering. By 
these regulations the environs of Leadenhall 
were reserved for the country poulterers, while 
the townsfolk were enjoined to sell from stalls 
in the part of London which came in conse- 
quence to be called Poultry. Before long, how- 
ever, the market at Leadenhall began to 
broaden its trade, for it was prescribed in 1377 
that country folk with butter or cheese to sell 
were to dispose of their wares at the Leadenhall. 

In 1408 the manor of Leadenhall was 
acquired by Richard Whittington, the famous 
Lord Mayor, jointly with a group of other 
citizens; and three years later it 
passed into the hands of the Mayor 
and Community of the City of Lon- 
don. Whittington-avenue is now the 
name of one of the approaches to the: 
market. 

For this and much else of Leaden- 
hall’s early history we are indebted to 
John Stow (1525-1605), who wrote the 
famous Survey of London. It is appro- 
priate that Stow is buried close to 
Leadenhall Market in the church of 
St. Andrew Undershaft, at the corner 
of Leadenhall-street and St. Mary Axe 
—a church which owes its unusual 
name to the long maypole which once 
stood near by and topped the steeple. 

The story of Leadenhall Market 
is closely linked with the life of Sir 
Simon Eyre, “sometime an uphol- 
sterer, then a draper,’’ who was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1446 and built a 
public granary at Leadenhall in 1419. 
Between 1442 and 1446 this granary 
and also the original Leadenhall, now 
a public building, were enlarged and 
reconstructed at Eyre’s own expense. 
The site for the extensions was 
granted by the parish of St. Dunstan’ 
in the East, and the roof of the new 
building followed the pattern of the 
Leadenhall, for the Mayor in 1443 pur-. 
chased a licence to take up 200 fodder 
(about 200 tons) of lead for a new 
granary. The fact that in 1442 two 
masons asked to be excused jury ser- 
vice on account of a “grete werke 
which they have take spedely to 
make at Ledenhall for the comyn 
wele and profit of this Citee’’ shows 
that work must have begun in that 
year. 
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4.—MAIN ENTRANCE TO LEADENHALL MARKET 
FROM GRACECHURCH-STREET IN 1883 


Apart from the granary, Eyre built a chapel 
“fair and large’ on the east side of Leadenhall 
Market, which survived until 1812, by which 


_ time it had become derelict and was demolished. 


_ By his will in 1459 Eyre left 3,000 marks to the 


Drapers’ Company to establish a school in the 


_chapel, and to sing Divine Service daily. These 


conditions were never fulfilled, but in 1446 the 


chapel was licensed to a Fraternity of the Holy 
Trinity, who held services there until they were 
suppressed in the reign of Edward VI. 

Leadenhall Market soon achieved great 
prominence. Leather came to be sold there in 
1488: in 1522 the Rippers (fish carriers) of Rye 
were admitted, as were country butchers in 
1533. In that year meat was first sold by weight, 
a move which was intended to stabilise prices, 
but which was no more successful than some 
20th-century anti-inflationary measures. More 
important was the transfer to Leadenhall of the 
London wool market in 1464, a trade which 
Stow singles out in his description of Leaden- 
hall. “‘On the east side of the north gate were 
the common beams for the weighing of wool and 
other wares . . .; on the west side of the gate was 
the scales to weigh meal; the other three sides 
were reserved (for the most part) to the making 
and resting of the pageants shewed at mid- 
summer in the watch. The remnant of the sides 
and quadrants were employed for the stowage 
of woolsacks, but not closed up; the lofts above 
were partly used by the painters in working for 
the decking of the pageants and other devices, 
for beautifying of the watch and watchmen. 
The residue of the lofts were letten out to mer- 
chants, the woolwinders and packers therein to 
wind and pack their wools.”’ 

Not only was the Leadenhall the store for 
much of London’s emergency food supply, but 
it was also the City’s armoury. During a famine 
in 1512 the stores in the granary were used to 
relieve the wheat scarcity, which “lasted not 
long.”” To the City of London the operation of 
Leadenhall Market provided a_ profitable 
monopoly, but a petition to Henry VII in 1503 
suggests that traders had succeeded in evading 
the regulations which forced them to sell at 
Leadenhall and pay rents to the City. This 
petition demanded that Frenchmen and “ for- 
rains” should be constrained to trade from 
Leadenhall “like as of old time” upon pain of 
forfeiture of their goods. 

In 1519 a further petition, this time to the 
common council of the City, showed the con- 
cern felt at a proposal for leasing the Leaden- 
hall. Numerous reasons were cited for keeping 


the Leadenhall in public 
ownership. Apart from its 
utility as a market, it was 
thought a suitable meeting- 
place for the commoners in 
time of civil commotion, 
“with its large and easily 
defended rooms”’; it was the 
City’s magazine and chief 
fortress. It was here that 
royal processions were organ- 
ised and from here that they 
started; finally, this was the 
place where doles were dis- 
tributed. It is not surprising 
that the citizens of London 
came to have a _ personal 
feeling for the Leadenhall. 

In spite of a tradition 
that one of the City Alder- 
men saved the market by 
his organisation and leader- 
ship in fire-fighting, doubts 
have been expressed whether 
Leadenhall Market actually 
escaped the Great Fire. But 
a letter from the East India 
Company, whose head- 
quarters, East India House, 
were in the same street block 
as the market, makes it cer- 
tain that Leadenhall sur- 
vived the conflagration. This 
letter was sent to Madras in 
September, 1666, and states 
that, excepting an amount 
of pepper in the Royal 
Exchange cellar, the com- 
pany lost only some salt- 
petre, while its Leadenhall warehouse was 
unharmed. The market was improved after the 
Fire, for it was now possible to enlarge it, and 
the neighbouring streets thereby became less 
congested. Substantial alterations took place 
between 1720 and 1730, when more property was 
acquired for expansion. A plan of 1720 shows the 
premises which were to be taken over, and indi- 
cates the division of the market into sections for 
tripe, fish, herbs and hide. The nail gallery and 
the Colchester baize hall are also shown. 

The market now covered almost all the 
triangle between Leadenhall-, Gracechurch- and 
Lime-streets. Pepys occasionally visited it. One 
day he did the family shopping here, “ having 
never a mayde to do it.” 

During the 17th and 18th centuries the 
renown of Leadenhall Market spread far beyond 
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the confines of London or even England. Meat, 
particularly beef, was the principal article 
traded. Accounts of the market during this 
period tell us how it was “the wonder of 
foreigners, who do not duly consider the car- 
nivorous nation to which it belongs,’ and that 
it was “reckoned one of the greatest markets in 
Europe for flesh and other provisions, also for 
leather, green hides and wool.’”’ An 18th-century 
guide-book confirms the view sketched in 1785, 
and tells us of a “very large building of great 
antiquity called Leadenhall, with flat battle- 
ments leaded on the top and a spacious square in 
the middle. In this edifice are warehouses for the 
sale of leather, Colchester baize, meat and wool.”’ 

During the Napoleonic Wars one of the 
most celebrated characters in the market was 
Old Tom, a gander who had an unusual career 
and died in 1835 at the formidable age of 38. 
According to his “‘autobiography,’’ Old Tom 
began his working days as a decoy goose at 
Ostend and came to England by a happy chance, 
because of his fascination with one of the lady 
members of his flock, whom he accompanied 
across the Channel. He reached Leadenhall 
Market and, although it is recorded that during 
two consecutive days of the 18th century no 
fewer than 34,000 geese were slaughtered here, 
he was fortunate enough to escape summary 
execution. Tom became a great favourite in the 
market. He was able to recognise his friends, 
whom he greeted by flapping his wings, and was 
a regular customer at the local inns, where 
special titbits were reserved for him. After his 
death he lay in state in the market, and was 
buried there. 

The leather market was rebuilt in 1814, 
and in 1871 plans were put in hand for a whole- 
sale reconstruction. In that year the City 
Corporation obtained the power to abandon the 
business in hides and leather, and the market 
was rebuilt in 1880-1881, mainly for the poultry 
trade, at a cost of nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds. So after a lapse of over five hundred 
years Leadenhall Market returned to its original 
function, a retail centre for poultry. As time 
goes on the City, jealous, it seems, of the space 
taken up, crowds in on the market more and 
more. The scene to-day is far different from 
that of 1662 when Charles II visited Leadenhall 
with the Spanish Ambassador, Don Petro de 
Rouquillo. That envoy, who “was a good 
judge,”’ is said to have remarked “‘there is more 
meat sold daily in your market than in all the 
kingdom of Spain.” 

Illustrations: 1, 2 and 3, British Museum; 
4 and 5, Hulton Picture Library. 
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a tree one day early in May—a rather 

sad bundle of grey-brown fluff bearing 
little resemblance to the fine tawny owl he was 
to become. 

He—we still do not know if it should be 
“she’’—was promptly christened Wol by the 
children of my school, who placed him in a 
cardboard box and kept him near the boiler in 
a dark corner. They fed him on a mixed diet of 
milk, worms and scraps from the kitchen, 
administered at intervals between lessons and 
during the night. After two days the owl seemed 
in good fettle, but his foster-parents were begin- 
ning to find the task of feeding him rather a 
strain. That is why he was brought to my room. 

He couldn’t fly, and I judged him to be 
three or four weeks old. For one so young his 
appetite was enormous, and he enjoyed slugs 
(big ones had to be minced), worms, raw steak, 
cooked liver and, best of all, mice. These were 
swallowed head first and, if too large to go down 


| , E was found by workmen at the foot of 
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THE HAND-REARING OF AN OWL 


Written and Illustrated by ALICE HUTCHINGS 


and I woke to hear Wol wheezing harder than 
ever. Then I became conscious of a soft move- 
ment in the room, Stupidly I switched on the 
light, which revealed the mother owl clinging to 
a window-curtain. The light alarmed her and 
she flew round and round the room, mostly just 
above floor level, and eventually came to rest 
under a heating-pipe. There was a scuffle or 
two before I managed to catch her and put her 
out of the window. One of my fingers bore the 
mark of her claws for some weeks afterwards. 
In the morning I found a.dead mouse under a 
chair near Wol’s box. Evidently it had been 
brought for him. I still marvel that she had 
found him so soon after his two-day disappear- 
ance into a place.where she could not have 
seen or heard him. 

We were having a spell of fine weather, so 
Wol was put to bed outside in a wire basket 
used for feeding birds, well out of the way of 
cats and other marauders, but accessible to his 
mother if she chose to visit him. The bird- 


WOL, THE TAWNY OWL HAND-REARED BY THE AUTHOR, SITTING FOR HIS 
PHOTOGRAPH. He was fed on worms, slugs, mice and butcher’s meat 


in one gulp, would stay with a limp tail dangling 
from his beak until he had mustered sufficient 
energy for another great gulp. I began by saying 
that he would have to fast between the hours of 
eleven at night and five in the morning, but he 
had other ideas. His incessant wheezy whistle 
kept me awake and became so maddening that 
it was easier to get out of bed and stuff him into 
a further period of silent digestion. 

At first everything had to be steered into 
his mouth in a pair of tweezers, but soon it was 
enough to touch his beak with a morsel and he 
would quickly snap it up. Several weeks passed 
before he would pick up food for himself, and to 
the end he much preferred to be fed. Worms 
were his staple diet—being the most easy 
creatures to procure—but they were the worst 
things to feed him with. They were so mobile, 
and he had great difficulty in getting the whole 
worm into his beak. Often he would drop one 
during the struggle, and it would become 
entangled in the fluff on his chest and be tire- 
some to remove. At this stage he seemed 
uninterested in drinking water. 

The first night should have told me that 
life with Wol would never be dull. I put his box 
by my bed and, after giving him what I thought 
would be the day’s last meal, settled to sleep. 
There was peace for about an hour, and then he 
began to wheeze. Someone suffering from anacute 
attack of asthma made the nearest approach to 
his cries that I had ever heard before. Obviously 
food was the only answer, so I gave him more 
worms, slugs and a beetle or two—tricky things 
to handle with tweezers when one is half asleep. 

My next nap was as short-lived as the first, 


table happened to be situated just below the 
window by which she had entered my bedroom, 
and I was in high hopes that she would now 
take over his care at night. In case anything 
went wrong, I moved my camp bed down to 
the lawn and prepared to watch results. Soon 
the parent bird arrived, and a conversation 


began which the two of them kept up almost 


continuously until dawn; but, although I saw 
her flying very close to Wol, she made no 
attempt to feed him. After four nights the 
weather broke and rain drove us both indoors. 

At first the baby owl slept most of the day, 
but gradually he changed his ways and became 
playful in daylight. The evenings were always 
his best times. His first efforts at flight took 
place one evening in the study of the head- 
mistress. The floor had been covered with 
newspapers (for Wol wasn’t house-trained), and 
his feet made a great rustling as- he pattered 
across them. Next came a wild flapping of his 
wings, which already spanned about twenty 
inches and were feather-tipped. 

The first time he became airborne—a trip 
of an inch or two from the ground—he looked 
very surprised, and turned to us as though 
requiring confirmation of his achievement. Soon 
the flying progressed sufficiently to allow him a 
little round trip. This began with a take-off 
from the waste-paper basket, followed by a skid 
across the polished linoleum, then a beak-and- 
claw scramble up the bedcover and a flight from 
my pillow back to the waste-paper basket. 

His most amusing accomplishment was one 
—presumably common to all his kind—of 
turning his head round so far that it became 


1958 


difficult to guess at first sight whether he had & 


his back or his front towards you. 


From the day he learned to fly his nursery 


life was over; the nest-box was discarded, the 


window had a curtain draped across it, and the © 
room was protected by dust-sheets and news- 
paper; for he never became house-trained. As 
his wings grew stronger he mounted higher in _ 


the room, first to the dressing-table and then to 


the top of the door. This perch proved awk+ — 


ward, for he flew up so silently that one seldom 
saw or heard him go, and if the door slammed 
his claws were in danger of being injured. 


Another favourite roost was my knitting-bag, — 


which hung on the back of the door. This he 
usually inhabited by day, and from it he could 
watch anything in the room that interested him. 

At night he slept where he liked, more 
often than not on the-dressing-table. Visitors 
who were unaware of this occasionally took him 
for a stuffed ornament or a furry toy confiscated 
from one of the pupils. Sometimes he had a 
sudden desire to sample a new sleeping place; 
my pillow was not a popular notion so far as I 
was concerned. Next he tried a hollow beside 
my knees, lying flat down and looking more like 
an egg-shaped bundle of fluff and feathers than 


i) 


t 


a live bird. Although I was flattered by these © 


attentions, 1t was a relief when he moved back 
to the dressing-table. 
and feared to crush him. 

The habit of lying flat seemed to indicate 
pleasure. Once he found a teaspoon, and 


I am a restless sleeper 


immediately lay flat across it, closed his eyes © 


and went off into a peaceful sleep, like a child 
who has been given a favourite bed toy for 
which it had waited all along. Woollen articles 
usually produced the same reaction, and a blue 
bedsock became his great joy. He would use it 
as an underblanket—whether for warmth or 
softness we shall never know. But it was the 
best thing to induce a peaceful state in him. 

It was not long before he learned to take 
most of his nourishment by day, so that my 
nights became relatively peaceful once more. 
He would doze in daylight when he had nothing 
special to do, but was always ready for a game 
if visitors arrived, and he spent much time 
preening himself, always leaving a residue of 
scale-like silver dust from the base of his new 
feathers. 

His wings were now developing all their 
feathers, first the primaries and then two other 
layers. Then he grew a real—though somewhat 
stumpy—tail. His eyes for many weeks were a 
lovely gentian-blue colour, the eyelids just 
fringed with hair. He also had hairs growing 
on each side of his beak. The legs, covered 


with down except for his red and raw-looking j 


_ knees, always looked as though he had on a 


pair of woollen gaiters. 

More and more as he grew bigger did he 
have to feed on raw butcher’s meat, for the slug 
and snail population had been severely thinned 
and we could not acquire enough mice to keep 
him going. 

He liked to accompany me into the garden, 
sitting on my shoulder or on the handle of the 
wheelbarrow. Sometimes he perched in a bush, 
but the small birds made such a fuss, chattering 
and mobbing him, that he preferred to keep 
nearer to me. He was constantly in demand as 
a model, and provided light entertainment as 
well for the art classes. Never was a bird so 
often photographed, painted and modelled; and 
he seemed to enjoy the business as much as 
anyone. 

Very occasionally he would give himself a 
bath in my hand-basin. The running taps were 
of great interest to him, and he would watch 
them intently from the top of the door, or shoot 
his head out of the knitting~-bag when he heard 
the sound. 

I had fostered Wol for about two weeks and 
his fame had spread to the surrounding villages, 
when someone offered me another young tawny 
owl. Pallas Athene (Pal for short) the girls 
called her—or him. Pal had spent two nights on 
the window-sill of a’ house a mile from the 
school, calling loudly for food and obviously 


She was a litile older than Wol, and 
ery wild. When approached with food she 
vould back all round the floor, and if cornered 
vould fight with beak and claw and snap in a 
garsome manner. My hands were much torn 
jnd I should not have dared to put my 

ace near her. (Wol and I often rubbed our 
heeks together and he never hurt me at any 
ime.) 
| Pal seemed to find Wol a comfort, and 
nuggled up to him when I was out of the room, 
yut it was a week before she accepted food from 
iny hand, and she never enjoyed being petted 
is he did. I had to put them in a box at night, 
is they excited each other and would fly about 
the room unless caged. Even so, their constant 
shattering disturbed my rest. 

Wol took matters into his own hands by 
searing the net curtains and flying off one even- 
ng while I was out of the room. This occurred 
almost five weeks after he had been brought in. 
[t was strange to have no answer to my greet- 
\ng when I opened the door. Pal alone was left, 
silently and solemnly watching me from her 
perch on the dressing-table. I could hear Wol’s 
wheeze outside the window, and soon picked 
out his form high up in an ash tree. At intervals 
during the night I heard him, but by morning 
he had vanished. For 24 hours nothing was seen 
jor heard of him. Then he returned, very 
moje and bolted a large meal. We all 


rejoiced, and most of all Pal, who had become 
tamer in her loneliness. 

: I had taken .to feeding Wol on a bird- 
board outside my window, thinking that he 
ould then be able to get at a meal at any time 
if he flew off and was unable to find his own 
rations. The night after his escapade he went 
out and sat on the board at twilight and a crowd 
of children gathered in the garden below, think- 
ing that he was about to fly off. But he had 
had enough of freedom for a little while. He 
bobbed about on the sill, helped himself to a 
meaty morsel and returned to share the bed- 
sock with Pal. Twenty-four hours later both 
birds glided silently away after dark. 

The window-board was kept well supplied 
with food, and Wol came down to it, but for 
five days nothing was seen of Pal. At last I dis- 
covered her in a tree; but she was weak from 
hunger and, although I did all I could to save 
her, she died. Her little corpse lay in the box 
in my room when I went down to make a cup 
of tea early the following morning. I heard a 
strange chittering call—quite new to me—and 
there was Wol, outside the kitchen window, 
asking me to let him in. He carried on his 
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WOL PERCHED IN THE GARDEN. At 
this stage his wing feathers were appearing 
and his down was loose and fluffy 


agitated scolding noise all the way upstairs, 
and even when we reached my room he went on 
calling and fidgeting about. 

I wondered if he was searching for Pal— 
for they had spent three weeks together—so I 
fetched the box and opened it and put her body 
on the floor. At once Wol flew down to it and 
began to make the wheezy conversational noise 
I had heard so often. Obviously Pal was what 
he wanted, and he did all he could to wake her 
up. First of all he tried nudging and pushing 
her with his beak, and when this had no effect 
he grabbed her leg in his beak and dragged the 
body round and round the room, walking and 
flapping along backwards. [Fearing that no one 
would credit my account of these strange hap- 
penings, I put the body back into the box and 
ran to fetch a witness. Then I put it on the 
floor again, and we both watched Wol worry 
and drag it about as before. After I had 
removed the corpse for burial, Wol sat miser- 
ably on the dressing-table until nightfall, and 
then he flew out. 

A new phase of his life began after this, for 
never again did he spend whole days indoors. 
For some time he refused to come through the 
window at all, but would fly down to me in the 
garden when I called him, and seemed quite 
content to be carried into the house for a meal 
and a game. He went out through the window 
each time, and after a while resumed his inward 
flights. Now he became more enterprising and 
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would go into other bedrooms and dormitories. 
His entry was always silent enough, but once 
inside, he would begin the incessant and pene- 
trating wheezy sounds which served for con- 
versation. Feeding him away from the house 
made no difference to these visiting habits, and 
they continued until the term ended. 

During the day Wol always sat in one or 
other of the three small woods near the school, 
and would answer with his wheeze when I 
called and fly down to me. Often the black- 
birds gave away his presence, for they would 
set up a noisy chattering when they saw him, 
and I could tell when he changed his position 
by the direction of their scoldings. Over and 
over again he was mobbed as he sat quietly on 
a bough, and he looked unhappy and afraid to 


move. Rain also upset him, and he would 
seldom venture down for a feed while it 
lasted. If he did appear, he was a sodden 


bundle of fluff and feathers and looked half 
his normal size. He never found a hollow 
tree or other shelter, and would not take 
refuge indoors. 

All this time his feathers had been growing 
rapidly, and by the end of July he had little 
down left, what there was being mostly on his 
breast and the back of his head. By mid- 
August he was fully feathered and a rich tawny 
colour. One marvelled that such a lovely bird 
could have developed from the bundle of fluff in 
the short time that had elapsed since early 
May. The bristles on each side of his beak were 
now long and soft, his eyes very dark, and his 
fluffy legs stout and strong. He was as gentle as 
ever with his beak and claws, so far as human 
beings were concerned. 

“All through the summer holidays meat was 
regularly put out for him, and when I visited 
the school in late August he came to my call as 
before and accepted food. Obviously he was 
fending very well for himself, and one felt he 
took food from us more from courtesy than 
actual need. By the beginning of the autumn 
term he had ceased to take anything from his 
board, and no longer came down to my call, 
though he was often seen in the trees, and still 
wheezed when spoken to. For some months he 
visited a favourite perching-place on the roof 
at night, where he called persistently and dis- 
turbed many of the lighter sleepers. 

And just once, many months later, I tried 
“talking’’ to an owl late at mght from my 
window, and it flew close as though to enter, 
and then veered sharply to perch in the 
old spot on the roof. Surely that must have 
been Wol. 


THE SOUNDING SANDS 


MONG the many sources of musical sound 
production it would be difficult to think 
of any less promising than ordinary sea- 

shore or desert sand. Yet some kinds of sand do 
have acoustic properties which, though limited 
in extent, possess a certain degree of musical 
quality. 

Among the first to take note of the 
existence of this phenomenon in Scotland 
was Hugh Miller, the celebrated geologist; he 
discusses the subject of its cause at considerable 
length in his book The Cruise of the Betsy. He 
points out that the phenomenon of musical sand 
has been characterised by a most distinguished 
philosopher as ‘‘the most celebrated of “all the 
acoustic wonders which the natural world 
presents to us,”’ and he adds that it is a phenom- 
enon which some of our greatest masters of 
acoustics have confessed their inability to 
explain. 

* * * 

It was when he visited the Island of Eigg 
that Hugh Miller discovered a stretch of musical 
sand in the Bay of Laig. He spent con- 
siderable time experimenting, and describes the 
sand as producing “‘a shrill sonorous note some- 
what resembling that produced by a waxed 
thread when tightened between the teeth and 
the hand, and tipped by the nail of the fore- 
finger.” 

After discussing the nature and com- 
position of this sounding sand he goes on to 


By JAMES COWAN 


describe what are probably two of the most 
remarkable instances of its occurrence known. 

One of theseis Jebel Nakous, or the Mountain 
of the Bell, situated about three miles from the 
shores of the Gulf of Suez. The other is about 40 
miles north of Kabul towards the Hindu-Kush 
mountains. The sounding sands at both these 
places have been exhaustively examined by 
celebrated scientists. Hugh Miller presents their 
views in detail to show how wide are the differ- 
ences in their theories about the cause of the 
mysterious sounds; and he sums up the whole 
by concluding that: ‘‘All we really know of this 
often-described music of the desert, after 
reading all the descriptions, is that its tones 
bear certain analogies to certain other tones— 
analogies that seem stronger in one direction 
to one ear, and stronger in another direction to 
an ear differently constituted, but which do not 
exactly resemble any other sounds in nature. 
The strange music of Jebel Nakous as a com- 
bination of tones is essentially unique.” 

Hugh Miller’s notions about theu niqueness 
of these musical sands were, however, somewhat 
erroneous. Although he and his companions, 
as he says, ‘‘performed a concert in which, if we 
could boast of but little variety in the tone 
produced, we might at least challenge all 
Europe for an instrument of the kind which 
produced them,” it is nevertheless the case 
that similar sands exist in several places around 
our own shores. 


On the Ayrshire coast at Ardniel Bay, 
between West Kilbride and Portincross, there is 
a stretch of sandy beach where, at certain parts 
above high-tide mark, the sand is deep and 
loose. At these places a peculiar creaking sound 
can be distinctly heard as one walks along. Ifa 
stick be drawn swiftly through the sand, the 
result is a much more pronounced and distinctly 
musical note. The success of the experiment 
varies according to the weather. If the sand is 
the least damp no sound can be produced from 
it. The drier and warmer the weather, the 
louder and more musical is the sound that is 
given out. 

At Cruden Bay in Aberdeenshire and some 
places on the Northumberland coast musical 
sands have also been reported; and no doubt 
there are other places which share this peculi- 
arity. 

* * * 

An article in The Stone Traders’ Journal, 
Vol. 68 (1945), describes experiments carried out 
with sounding sand in America at places in 
Massachusetts and on Long Island. The experi- 
menters had information of 74 localities in 
America, and had received sand from Bornholm 
Island, in Denmark, Colberg, in Germany, and 
Kanai, in the Hawaii Islands. The sound of sand 
held in a bag and struck carried 150-200 feet on 
the beach, and 450 feet in a field away from the sea. 
The article states that the cause of sounding is still 
unknown.—ED. 
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HE early years of the 19th century saw 

the production of many fine engravings 

depicting the English scene, and among 
them were those by William Daniell (1769- 
1837). Daniell was an artist who also painted in 
oils and in 1822 he was elected to the Royal 
Academy. defeating Constable by 17 votes to 
11. It is not on oil paintings, however, but on 
engravings that his reputation depends. Many 
were made by him from water-colours. of 
amateur artists—Sir John Carr’s pictures of 
Holland, Samuel Davis’s views in St. Helena 
and Bhutan, Captain J. Kershaw’s drawings of 
Burma, Captain Robert Smith’s sketches of 
Prince of Wales’s Island and the African 
subjects of his brother, Samuel, who had died 
in 1812. But it is the engravings from his own 
drawings which constitute his finest work—his 
London Docks (1800-13), Views of London 
(1804-5), A Voyage Round Great Britain (1814- 
25) and Views of Windsor, Eton and Virginia 
Water (1827-30). These engravings, executed 
in the complicated medium of aquatint, catch 
the whole atmosphere of these islands with its 
soft haze and milky light, and display a skill 
and craftsmanship of the highest order. 

Few realise, however, that this achievement 
was the result of seven years’ sketching in India, 
followed by years of patient engraving from 
Indian sketches. The labour involved can, 
perhaps, best be grasped from the bundles of 
working drawings made by William and his 
uncle, Thomas, during their tours in India from 
1786 to 1793, of which a large collection is now 
in the India Office Library. Such sketches, 
together with the diary which William kept 
from 1788 to 1790 and again during 1792, give 
a picture of this day-to-day work and record 
his arduous apprenticeship. 

William Daniell was only 17 when in 1786 
he reached Calcutta with his uncle. Their hopes 
were high, for stories had reached England of 
the great fortunes to be made in India. But, 
for the moment, hard work was all that awaited 
them. On arriving in Calcutta, Thomas and 
William sketched “‘the city of palaces’ and, 
finding no satisfactory engravers there, pro- 
ceeded to engrave their own plates. By 1788 
their Views of Calcutta was complete; Indian 
labour helped to pull and stain the prints. 
Almost immediately they set off on a series of 
astonishing sketching tours. Even to-day with 
motor-cars and metalled roads such tours 
would be exhausting and enterprising, but at the 
time they were both dangerous and adven- 
turous. On their first tour of 1788 to 1791 
Thomas and William proceeded up the Ganges 
by budgerow, anchoring off small stations every 
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THE DANIELLS IN INDIA 


By MILDRED ARCHER 


SOUTH-WEST VIEW OF THE FAKIR’S ROCK IN THE RIVER,GANGES NEAF 


.SULTANGANJ, BIHAR. A wash drawing made in October, 1788, during the Indian tour 


of William Daniell and his uncle Thomas Daniell 


night and visiting on their way all the well- 
known towns such as Bhagalpur, Patna, 
Ghazipur, Benares and Allahabad. From Cawn- 
pore they proceeded up country by palanquin 
through Agra, Mathura and Delhi to the 
pilgrimage centre of Hardwar at the foot of the 
hills. They set off in yampans, a kind of chair 
carried by coolies, to the little state of Garhwal 
high up in the Himalayas which had never 
been visited by Europeans before. They 
returned by palanquin through Rampur, 
Bareilly and Shahjehanpur to Lucknow, whence 
they again proceeded by river to Benares. Once 
more they set off, this time with ponies, through 
the forests of Madhya Pradesh and Bihar to the 
fortresses of Rhotasgarh and Shergarh, return- 
ing through the plains of Gaya to Patna where 
they boarded a budgerow for Calcutta. 

On their second tour, from Aprilto Novem- 
ber, 1792, they set out from Madras through 
Arcot, Vellore and Bangalore to wander through 
the hills of Mysore, where the recent fighting 
against Tipu Sahib had been taking place. They 
climbed the famous dyvoogs, or hill-forts, and 
then continued south through Trichinopoly and 
Madura to the tangled hills of Tinnevelly 


Sketched on March 19, 1789 


district, where they saw great waterfalls anc 
fantastic rocks. They crossed Adam’s Bridge tc 
Ceylon and returned through Tanjore to Madras 
again. 

In 1793 they sailed from Madras tc 
Bombay and crossed to Muscat in Arabia, but 
their visit here was cut short by the news that 
France and England were at war. They 
hurriedly returned to Bombay, where they 
occupied their time, while waiting for a boat, 
by making sketches of the rock caves at Salsette 
and Elephanta. Late in 1793 they left India 
after seven years of unceasing work and travel. 

William’s diary concerning these tours is 
factual and precise. It shows no surprise at the 
difficulties encountered, it records no complaints 
and claims no credit for their achievements. 
Fortunately uncle and nephew enjoyed good 
health and had simple methods for dealing with 
tropical discomforts. Maria Graham, who met 
them in Ceylon, describes how Thomas “‘to 
defend himself from the bad effects of his sylvan 
life . . . smokes and lights great fires within and 
without his tent.’’ No difficulties, in fact, were 
allowed to interfere with their work of recording 
the picturesque. The two artists continued to 
to sketch when their budgerow 
lodged on sandbanks or was 
lashed by squalls. They did not 
complain when they crossed 
rivers and their “cart by the 
Carelessness of the Driver got 
unfortunately into deep Water 
by which accident everything it 
contained (except a box of 
Drawgs, Paper and Books which 
happened to be uppermost) were 
wet. In one of the Chests were all 
the small sketches we had made 
since we left Madras which were 
injured very much.” 

They fell in with the army 
of the Maratha chief, Sindia, 
near Mathura and were onl 
slightly perturbed at the sight of 
a dead man in the road at the 
entrance to Sindia’s camp. It was 
one of a rival band of Marathas 
who had attacked the camp a 
few days before. At Secunde- 
rabad they were attacked by 
brigands. ‘‘This is the first acci- 
dent of the kind we have had 
since we left Fattygur.” 

On reaching the mountains 
of Garhwal they were moving 
through previously unexplored 
country and had to contend with 
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precipices and landslides. “‘Any attempt of a 
stranger to penetrate as far as the city of Serina- 
gur by this route was deemed a hazardous enter- 
prise, if not an absolutely impracticable one.”’ 
But they reached Srinagar, the capital, and made 
numbers of sketches there. The Raja had lately 
been defeated by the Gurkhas and their allies, 
and a fresh attack was feared. When warned of 
their danger, the Daniell’s party gave the 
Raja’s attendants to understand that they “‘had 
not the least fear of remaining where they were, 
which answer seemed to surprise them.”’ When, 
however, the Raja hinted that they might, 
perhaps, stay and help his army resist the 
Gurkhas, they pointed out that their profession 
was not fighting. 

Near Gaur they were attacked by a boar 
and below WRajmahal their baggage boat 
capsized and everything except their diary and 
drawings was lost. Between Benares and 
Secrole they encountered floods and the water 
mounted up to the chins of their palanquin- 
bearers. In the south they passed through 
country where bands of marauding soldiers still 
lurked in the mountains, and at Nursapore they 
were robbed by one of these gangs. At Oorea 
Durgum “Tygers are in abundance so much so 


SANKRY DROOG, ONE OF THE HILL FORTS STORMED BY THE BRITISH DURING 
THE THIRD MYSORE WAR OF 1790-92. A wash drawing made on May 25, 1792 


... that a guard was put over the Bullocks and 
Horses.’”’ But undeterred by all these troubles 
they sought views of the hill-forts recently 
stormed by the British and they patiently 
plodded up the great rocky hillsides, “‘a very 
fatiguing job,’’ stopping only to catch some 
picturesque view. 

These arduous journeys are recorded in 
the pencil jottings and wash drawings which 
were made methodically nearly every day. 
These sketches are more intimate than the 
finished engravings, water-colours and oils and 
with their pencil notes show vividly how 
William served his apprenticeship. Every day 
the Daniells pushed their perambulator to 
record the length of the march. Every day they 
sketched,. sometimes making pencil notes, 
sometimes wash drawings. On days when the 
programme was less exacting, they might make 
a complete water-colour drawing. If the 
countryside abounded in picturesque scenes 
with elaborately carved temples or palaces, 
the camera-obscura proved invaluable for 
making rapid sketches. With its mechanical 
help numerous accurate pencil notes were made 
which could later be worked up into finislied 
pictures. The oval image thrown by the camera 
is Sometimes visible in their sketches. This work 
was often done by William, but it is clear from 
is diaries that, although at first he helped with 
@ more straightforward tasks, he gradually 
ined confidence and worked increasingly on 
is own. In camp, even at night, their labours 
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continued. There were mounting, washing and 
dead-colouring to be done, and titles and dates 
to be recorded. The sketches in fact, provide a 
running commentary on the artists’ treks across 
India, giving a picture not only of the East 
India Company’s dominions, but of territory 
not yet administered by the British. 

Sometimes the artists themselves appear in 
their sketches, sitting in wide hats beside their 
small easels while a servant stands by with a 
parasol. Patient and unflustered even when 
danger or discomfort oppressed them, they 
steadily sketched the picturesque views for 
which they knew an English and Anglo-Indian 
market hungered. From these sketches they 
engraved 144 plates for the six parts of Oriental 
Scenery, which was published between 1795 and 
1808, priced at £210. This vast work was a great 
success and was followed by two other smaller 
editions. It was from the same store of sketches 
that A Picturesque Voyage to India by the Way of 
China was produced in 1810 and the plates to 
seven volumes of The Oriental Annual made by 
William after 1834. The production of Oriental 
Scenery had, indeed, involved unceasing con- 
centration and toil, but from this arduous 
apprenticeship there were later to emerge some 
of the finest engravings of the British scene. 
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Wash drawing made in August, 1792 
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UNCOMMON GARDEN SHRUBS 


Written and Illustrated by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


HOHERIA SEXSTYLOSA, AN UNCOMMON SHRUB WITH FRAGRANT WHITE FLOWERS. This shrub is not hardy and needs a 


a rule shrubs are uncommon because 

tl are less attractive than other sorts, 

but there are some that owe their rarity 
to other factors. Lack of hardiness is one of 
th and it is a pity that so many particularly 
lovely shrubs suffer in th ; 

I have in mind some of the finest sights 
seen during the past summer in Britain’s most 
favourable climatic area for plant growth—the 
Mull of Galloway in Wigtownshire. The most 
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HYDRANGEA 


ACUMINATA BLUEBIRD, WHICH NEEDS A SOIL 


mild climate 


spectacular were great mounds of fluffy crimson 
flowers, eight or nine feet across and over six 
feet high, observed in late July at Logan. The 
species was Metrosideros lucida, the hardiest of 
this beautiful genus from New Zealand, where 
it is called southern rata. The facts that the 
plant needs a moist soil and does not flower 
for its first 20 years are further reasons for its 
rarity. 

In the near-by gardens of Lochinch, at the 
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THAT DOES 


NOT DRY OUT IN SUMMER 


same time, another exquisite and uncommon 
shrub from the same country was in full glory. 
Hoheria sexstylosa is little hardier and also 
requires what we grade as an A.1 climate, but 
it is more easily raised from seed and grows 
much more rapidly. The fragrant white flowers 
have six pink styles—hence its name. 

These two spectacularly flowering ever- 
greens should make a charming association 
which would, as it happens, be singularly well 
rounded off by the addition of another uncom- 
mon shrub—Hydvangea acuminata Bluebird. 
This is not uncommon because of tenderness or 
lack of beauty. It is just more difficult to 
propagate than other hydrangeas and rather a 
slow starter. As a blue lacecap flowering three 
weeks before the now well-known Bluewave, it 

ranks high among the varieties of this type. In 

a limy soil it is rather a weak grower and the 
flowers come a pale pink. Tike the rata, it 
requires a soil that does not dry out in summer, 
and partial shade helps the lasting qualities of 
the flowers. 

Campsis Mme. Galen is rare in England 
simply, I believe, because it is often over- 
powered by the vigorous American C. vadicans 
upon which it is usually grafted. This is not 
sufficiently decorative to earn its place, and so 
the plant is replaced with something else. But 
what a sight Mme. Galen is, in a “reasonably 
warm summer, on a sunny wall. The great red 
trumpets have a tropical gorgeousness, remind- 
ing us of the humming birds that they are 
designed to nourish with their overflowing nectar. 

Why Pterostvvax hispidum, the epaulette 
tree, is quite so rarely seen I do not know, as it 
isa hardy, quick-growing, midsummer-flowering 
small tree from Japan that should be highly 
popular. The abundant hanging flowers are 
creamy white and very fragrant, and the rather 
large leaves are a particularly vivid, rather 
yellowish-golden-green. 

Embothriums are seldom seen because they 
are easily killed by sudden early autumn frosts, 
but gardens with mild climates or good air 
drainage do not sport them nearly as “often as 
they should. Not only are these scarlet-flowered 
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BLUE HYBRID CLEMATIS LADY NORTHCLIFFE, AN EFFECTIVE CLIMBER. (Right) VIBURNUM FURCATUM, WHOSE 
FLOWERS MAKE AN INTERESTING PATTERN 


trees extremely spectacular, but the effect is a 
long-lasting one. They will not tolerate a limy 
or very dry soil, and are apt to blow over ina 
gale, but their speed of growth leaves little to 
be desired. A young sapling will increase its 
height by 3 ft. a year, and will probably flower 
the third year after planting. 

I wish I could say as much for another 
flaming red-flowered southern tree, Telopea 
truncata; but this seems unable to root securely 
and gets killed by wind damage more often than 
not. 

Some quite easily grown cottagers’ plants 
are becoming strangely uncommon. I have in 
mind that decorative ultra-hardy evergreen 
climber, Euonymus fortunei gracilis. This still 
covers some cottage walls with its yellow varie- 
gated persisting leaves that harmonise so well 
with bright red brick. This shrub clings like ivy 
by its aerial roots and makes a perfect host for 
the frailer growth of clematis or tropzolum, 
which otherwise require a trellis to give them 
anchorage on a house wall. Lady Northcliffe, 
the bluest of all hybrid clematis, is particularly 
telling amid the greeny-gold foliage. 

Another quondam cottagers’ favourite was 
the tall salmon-coloured variety of flowering 
quince, Chaenomeles superba Aurora. I know of 
two or three plants only of this exquisite shrub : ee — 
that has recently disappeared from even the nie oe ——— = - ; = 


post choice nurserymens lists. These ora 4 HARDY, MIDSUMMER-FLOWERING TREE FROM JAPAN, PTEROSTYRAX 


mental quinces are not particularly easy to rs 2 : 
prop: eit Thisteannon said of that seldom HISPIDUM. The flowers are creamy white and fragrant 
agate. ‘ ‘ : 


seen midsummer-flowering broom, Cytisus nigri- 
cans, so neat in its deportment and so prodigal 
with its seedlings. It is a perfect foil to a blue 
hydrangea or an orange-scarlet rose like the 
little pompon Paul Crampel, a miniature shrub 
that takes up so little room that one can squeeze 
in this spicy colour almost anywhere to liven up 
a colour scheme. 

Many viburnums are uncommon because 
they are so obviously inferior to the really good 
ones such as the Japanese snowball (V. tomen- 
tosum sterile) and, indeed, all the garden 
varieties of this lovely species which is in itself 
a most beautiful shrub with superb autumn leaf 
colour. V. furcatum is a rare species; but, 
though the flowers have an interesting pattern, 
the habit of the bush is too gawky to make it a 
popular plant. 

It is surprising how seldom one sees the 
Chinese Pyracantha atalantioides compared with 
the common South European P. coccinea 
lalandei. Yet the Chinese species is much the 
better wall shrub, as its deeper red berries are 
less readily attacked by birds, and it flowers and 
fruits on the old wood, so that the new growth 
may be clipped back each year without spoiling 
the berry crop. I have never had the berries 
taken by birds, but wood mice destroy them if 
not checked, as the y eat the seeds. Care has to 
be taken to get the good free-flowering form of 
this firethorn, as there are, unfortunately, rom 
very poor fc sl 2rce. Indeed, this 1s als, “tre aM : ; : ] : : ; re P : iyo 
probably the reason why P. alalantioides is so CY TISUS NIGRICANS, A MIDSUMMER-FLOWERING BROOM. “It is a perfect foil to 
seldom planted. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


DRAWING 


By FRANK DAVIS 


T can be presumed that a sale at Sotheby’s 
I recently caused something of a_ sensa- 

tion in whatever corner of the Elysian 
fields it is in which the multitude of dead 
and gone collectors of Old Master drawings 
congregate. Nothing quite like it had been 
known since princes and cardinals, bankers and 
painters and modest scholars began to take an 
impassioned interest in these scraps of paper 
from the 16th century onwards. 

The prices realised were extraordinary 
enough, but the circumstances by which the 
drawings finally came to the auction room seem 
yet more extraordinary. These 41 from the 
hand of Fra Bartolommeo (who died in 1517) 
had remained unidentified until they were 
studied at the British Museum last year, and 
had been lost to sight for two centuries. They 
had been assembled in 1730 in a volume bound 
in sheepskin, preceded by a frontispiece and 
title page, and there attributed to Andrea del 
Sarto. The coat-of-arms on the frontispiece is 
that of the Cavaliere Gaburri (1675-1742), 
President of the Academy of Painters in 
Florence, a historian of art, an enthusiastic 
collector and a friend of that great French 
collector Mariette, who was the friend and pupil 
of the even greater collector, Crozat. 

Further investigation resulted in the draw- 
ings being traced back to Fra Bartolommeo’s 
heir, Fra Paolino da Pistoia, to whom they came 
in 1517, then to Paolino’s pupil, the nun 
Plautilla Nelli, and from her to the Convent of 
St. Catherine in the Piazza San Marco in 
Florence. 

There were doubtless many more, if we can 
believe the anecdote which must have originated 
with Gaburri to the effect that the nuns were 
so ignorant that these fine designs were used to 
wrap up parcels or light fires until one of them 
was seen by accident by a person who was 
aware of their importance—that is by Gaburri 
himself—when the remainder were rescued. 
Even so, they were not recognised as by Fra 
Bartolommeo. 

The next person to come into the story, 
though somewhat vaguely, is our William Kent, 
who was in Italy about 1730. It seems reason- 
ably certain that they were bought by him, 
presumably on behalf of his patron, Lord 
Burlington, but after that they disappeared 
from the record until acquired in 1925 in 
Southern Ireland by the anonymous owner 
who sent them to Sotheby’s. Neither before the 
sale nor afterwards, so far as | am aware, has any 
additional information been vouchsafed, though 
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2.—A GOYA DRAWING, YOUNG GIRL 
CARRYING TWO PITCHERS. £3,400 
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1.—LANDSCAPE DRAWING IN PEN AND INK BY FRA BARTOLOMMEO. £6,500 


I venture to suggest that now the 41 
drawings have been dispersed over the civilised 
world their present owners could hope, not of 
right, of course, but as a matter of courtesy, for 
at least a hint which might elucidate the 
mystery of the last two centuries. 

That seems to me a modest suggestion to 
make regarding a discovery of such interest, for 
these drawings, apart from their exquisite 
quality, are among the earliest pure landscape 
drawings known to European art, and are con- 
sequently of exceptional aesthetic and historical 
importance. The sale attracted representatives 
from all the great museums and, of course, vari- 
ous private collectors. In its quiet matter-of- 
factness it was uncommonly interesting to 
watch because of the absence of any sort of 
excitement. The room was comfortably filled, 
but drawings of this very special delicacy do 
not attract the multitude; pretty well everyone 
present knew everyone else, at least by repute, 
no unknown opulent strangers muscled in and 
the name of the dedicated Florentine monk had 
not the popular appeal of a Van Gogh or a 
Renoir. 

Various Old Moores, with no past form to 
guide them—for nothing of the kind had before 
come up at auction within living memory— 


.uttered prognostications about the result (any- 


thing from £35,000 to £75,000), and were in due 
course proved wrong by a total of £100,985 for 
the 41 drawings. The highest price was £8,400; 
the drawing shown in Fig. 1 made £6,500. 

The meeting then continued in the same 
Olympian calm, with the dispersal of some 30 
other drawings by various masters, including 
Rembrandt and Goya, when the latter’s Young 
Gil Carrying Two Pitchers went to Paris for 
£3,400. Among four Rembrandt drawings, all 
of them well known, one made £3,800, another 
£2,300 and a third £2,200, but the most extra- 
ordinary indication of the rise in prices for any 
small scrap by the greatest of all Dutch masters 
was provided by a minute study of a bear 
asleep (27; by 3% ins.), which had appeared in 
the same rooms in the Brownlow sale of 1926, 
when it realised £80, and was now bought for 
Paris for £1,200. A self-portrait of Fra Barto- 
lommeo (not in the same property as the land- 
scapes) went for £1,100, and a volume of 64 
drawings of animals, figures, plants and trees 
by Claude for £2,500. 

It was altogether a memorable, decorous 
and civilised occasion, at which dead and gone 
collectors from Everard Jabach, whose 5,542 
drawings are the basis of the present superb 


array at the Louvre, to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
whose immense collection was dispersed at 
various sales between 1830 and 1860, would 
have felt thoroughly at home. Whether they 
would have been pleased to see the objects of 
their impassioned search valued so highly, or 
would have been horrified, is another question. 

To descend from these high matters to 
things nearer earth, I noted recently what seem 
to me the very reasonable sums at which not 
absolutely first-class but good to goodish 
examples of English Delft can be acquired. 
True enough, you can pay a great deal for 
something unique, such as the Lambeth dish 
in the Glenny collection, which came up at 
Sotheby’s last year and went to Kanas City at 
£1,550; it was painted with a design of Charles 
II’s yacht. You can also pay a hundred or two 
for an exceptional blue dash charger or for 
anything else a little out of the way. 

But the run-of-the-mill English Delft seems 
to me as reasonable as anything in these days of 
inflation. It does not compare with the finest 
porcelain, of course, but few ceramics are easier 
to live with than our own Delft, because the 
colours, as bright to-day as when they were 
put on, melted into the glaze immediately and 
are restricted in range. Moreover, the painters 
generally display a pleasantly individual char- 
acter and have a certain liveliness, whether 
working at Lambeth, Bristol or Liverpool—all 
this possibly because they had to work directly 
on the soft glaze and had no time for second 
thoughts; their problems were rather those of 
the fresco painters. 

Here is a brief note of a few pieces at 
Sotheby’s on December 17. A Liverpool Delft 
dish painted with a Chinese and a bird in a land- 
scape beside a lake in iron-red, blue, green and 
yellow made £8 10s. A Lambeth tulip charger 
with boldly stylised yellow and blue tulips, the 
leaves in green with blue outlines, the border 
with blue dashes, the underside with a pale duck- 
-egg blue-tint glaze, 17th century, fetched £11; 
another Lambeth tulip charger, yellow, brown, 
blue and green, the underside buff, 17th century, 
£16. A Bristol Delft dish, painted in the fore- 
ground with a figure fishing and two men seated 
in a boat with houses and trees behind and a 
plate painted with a bird in flight and flowers 
in Wan Li stvle went for £15 the two. Four 
Bristol Delft dishes painted with stylised lotus, 
willow and flower patterns in blue were sold for 
£4; a pair of Liverpool Delft plates painted with 
a stylised creeping plant by a fence in a palette 
of manganese, yellow, brown and green for £11. 


NCE, every other year, nowadays, the 
headquarters of the Rugby Football 


Union well nigh ceases to be stately 
Twickenham, to become instead a species of 
Welsh home-from-home—almost, in fact, the 
“Twickenham Arms Park.”’ 

Gone are the days when Welsh visitors, 
players and followers alike, regarded the ground 
with reverential, superstitious horror, as a spot 
upon which their fifteens, no matter how well 
they played, or thought they played, were 
doomed in advance, if not to defeat, to bitter 
disappointment. Wales had helped to open the 
ground in 1910 as strong favourites, but it was 
1933 before they achieved victory there. Mean- 

| while, they had lost eight times, and drawn two 
matches which every Welshman felt they would 
| have won but for the Twickenham gremlins. 
_ The baleful influence of those legendary entities 
has long since vanished, why and how and 
_where, no man can say. 
| It is at least a substantial fact that Welsh 
| teams can now face even the odds of superior 
_ English back-play operating behind strong 
_ packs of forwards, on the immaculate Twick- 
ham turf, if their own players know how to suit 
their tactics to the occasion. As for the Welsh 
| supporters, they have steadily grown in num- 
_ bers and light-hearted enthusiasm, so that on 
_ this one day in the year the old bogey-ground 
| loses much of its former oppressive dignity, and 
the strangest antics are witnessed there, both 
_ before and after the match. 
It demands the steeliest kind of courage 
_ to imagine, for example, what the late C. J. B. 
_ Marriott in his prime would have said and done 
if he had seen six-foot-high leeks planted in the 
_ middle of the playing field and scores of other 
| invaders in fancy-dress racing hither and thither, 
_ tumbling and turning, in a kind of mock-Rugby 
_ seen only at Twickenham on one other occasion, 
_ the last day of the Middlesex Sevens—and then 
demonstrated only by small boys. The Rugby 
Union is amazingly tolerant and understanding 
in these days. 
Altogether, one cannot help feeling that 
_ the soundest argument in favour of the modern 
policy of admission by ticket only to the really 
big matches—so hated by most people—is the 
possibility of a virtually all-Welsh crowd at 
Twickenham, as well as at Cardiff. The policy 
of caution was carried a stage further last 
Saturday when the attendance was limited to a 
little over 70,000. Jam-packed, it might have 
been some five or six thousand more. As it 
was, there was the unmistakable ring of Welsh 
voices’. when Land of My Fathers and God 
Save the Queen ushered in the great moment 
just before the kick-off, and it was an almost 
neutral roar which accompanied every incident 
of the play itself. 

The result of the match was a fitting 
sequel to everything which preceded it 
and, this time, it represented not a Welsh 
but an English disappointment. On _ the 
day’s form, England went no nearer to 
victory then their opponents, but they did at 
least score the only try and probably would have 
obtained more but for one serious bit of inferi- 
ority in the use of the touch-line on a windy 
afternoon. 

That, of course, also involved an inferiority 
in tactics, and it was as a study in Rugby 
tactics that the match really earned the right 
to be remembered—for its tactical forward play 
as well as its tactical kicking. Whether it was 
good Rugby in the attractive, open sense 1s 
another matter. But, after all, a team with a 
palpably inferior three-quarter line can only 
hold its own if the forwards and halves—and 
the full-back in support—make it possible for 
them to do so. Wales really had no choice, but 
it spoke well for their concentration, fitness, 
tactical skill and superb kicking that they shared 
the honours against a side which contained 
thirteen of the men who had helped to win the 
championship, unbeaten, last season. 

England as a whole cannot be said to have 
played so badly as to invite the cruellest kind 
of condemnation. No side can play better 
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A STUDY IN RUGBY TACTICS 


By O. L. OWEN 


Rugby than they are allowed to do. Nor were 
the two substitutes for R. Higgins and R. M. 
Bartlett seriously to be blamed for what 
undoubtedly will be styled a failure and in 
some respects was one. R. Syrett, of the Wasps, 
and J. P. Horrocks-Taylor, the Cambridge 
blue, were both new caps, and they were tested 
as perhaps only Wales in a desperate, deter- 
mined mood can test the physical and 
moral capacity of a “‘new boy.”’ 

Syrett at least was second only to that 
great breakaway forward, P. G. D. Robbins, in 
a pack mostly pinned down in a long series of 
fruitless mauls and lines-out, but none the less 
had a good deal the better of it in the set 
scrummages. In the pivotal position, Horrocks- 
Taylor had to recover from a bad start, during 
which he revealed a lack of flexibility as well as 
experience in allowing himself to be rushed 
rather too easily. One could not help recalling 
how Summons, the Wallaby stand-off half, had 
cleverly ducked and dodged the Welsh spoilers, 
but, then, the Welsh pack on this occasion 
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L. WILLIAMS, THE WELSH SCRUM-HALF, DROPS ON THE BALL AS THE 
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East side of the ground, where the English 
players had to kick straight into a strong 
wind. 

In the opening minutes, Davies—already 
with a great match-winning record behind him 
—accepted his first chance to land a penalty 
goal from long range and scored the three 
points by which Wales still led at the interval. 
For nearly all these forty minutes England 
were pinned down in their own half of the 
field, one of their few effective counter-attacks 
coming in a rush just before the change of 
ends. 

Frankly, one did not think at the time 
that a lead of of three points was nearly enough 
to give Wales more than a temporary advantage 
and encouragement. When Davies, with a 
great place kick from near half-way, missed 
by inches—the ball hitting a post—to land 
a penalty goal in the opening minutes, as he 
had done in the first half, fortune rather 
looked as if it was going England’s way. 
Everything now depended upon the staying 
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ENGLISH FORWARDS BREAK FROM A LINE-OUT IN THE ENGLAND v. WALES 
RUGBY INTERNATIONAL AT TWICKENHAM. The teams drew 3 points all 


were almost twice as quick as against Aus- 
tralia, while their maximum effort was not 
limited to twenty minutes at the start of the 
second half but went on almost throughout 
a gruelling match. 

The Welsh pack, well led by R. C. C. 
Thomas, not only played their part in throwing 
England out of a stride—failing only to do so 
for a brief period in the second half—but 
answered splendidly to the shrewd touch- 
finding of the backs, notably Cliff Morgan, both 
with and against the wind, not to mention the 
superb kicking of T. E. Davies at full-back. 
Morgan hardly received a single pass with 
which he might have been expected to show his 
paces in attack, but his covering and nursing 
of his forwards and fellow backs were masterly. 
Indeed, Morgan and Davies, in their respective 
ways were decisive factors in a match in which 
England were out-manceuvred rather than out- 
played. 

For it was not merely a question of playing 
“against’”’ the wind in one half and “with” it 
in the other. The double-decker stands of 
Twickenham added a complication which 
Wales turned to full account and England— 
really rather feebly—almost completely failed 
to do. Under cover of the towering West stand, 
the wind even seemed slightly to favour Eng- 
land when they started from the North end. 
But Wales, shown the way by Morgan and 
Davies, then played almost entirely to the 


power of the Welsh pack, who already had per- 
formed wonders of “‘all-out’’ activity. As it 
turned out, though pressed terribly hard, and 
twice reduced to seven men in front through 
head injuries, first, to B. V. Meredith, the 
famous hooker, and then to D. Devereux, who 
took his place for a while, the Welsh forwards 
only began to lose grip during the period when 
they were weakened by these casualties. Dev- 
ereux was off the field when England, for once 
and once only, made a full use of their advan- 
tage in the scrummage. Then Jeeps and 
Horrocks-Taylor brought off a clever feint 
which helped Butterfield, splendidly backed 
up by Robbins, to give Thompson the run-in 
for a try that superbly robust wing so well 
deserved. Currie failed to convert from the 
widest of angles and that, of course, contributed 
to the eventual drawn game. 

After this, the Welsh pack got over its 
bad time and, nursed by Morgan and his part- 
ner, Lloyd Williams, and by T. E. Davies, all 
of whom cleverly kept the play as much as 
possible from the difficult East side of the 
ground, they never again flagged for a moment. 
So it went on to the end of a desperate business. 
It remains to be seen, how far England were 
really disappointing and how powerful a force 
this Welsh pack has settled down to be. It 
may be left to Ireland in Dublin, im March, to 
settle the true worth of the Welshmen this 
season. 
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SOUTH SIDE, WITH THE COLONNADE (1817), PICTURE GALLERY (1850-70) AND UPPER STOREY (1868) ADDED 
TO THE SQUARE WYATT HOUSE \ 


SOMERLEY, HAMPSHIRE—II 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF NORMANTON 


CS) 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The principal ground-floor rooms of the house designed by Samuel Wyatt in 1792 were scarcely affected by its enlargement in 1868-70 by Wiliam Burn 


for the 3rd Earl. 


RAWINGS made by Samuel Wyatt be- 
D rect 1792 and 1795 for Daniel Hobson, the 

Salford manufacturer who built Somerley, 
confirm the evidence of the main rooms that its 
interior has been little altered, notwithstanding 
the transformation that the house underwent in 
the 19th century. We have seen that it was 
square, of two storeys with five bays on the 
entrance (west) front, six to the south (Fig. 1), 
and three big venetian windows looking east. 
The Ionic Portland stone porch then, as now 
again, gave into a hall (Fig. 2), at the farther end 


2.—THE ENTRANCE HALL 


of which, through a screen of green scagliola 
columns, lay a saloon lit from the east. Next 
the hall to the south was the library (Fig. 9) 
with double doors in its inner end to the 
drawing-room. This, with a _ characteristic 


Wyatt ceiling (Fig. 3), was converted to an 
additional library when Burn added the present 
drawing-room beyond it in 1870. Both the 
older rooms have tall windows opening on to the 
colonnade added along the south front by Henry 
Baring after he had bought Somerley.in 1811. 
To the left of the entrance hall is the study, in 


AND* FORMER SALOON BEYOND IT 


Some account is given of Charles Agar, Archbishop of Dublin, created Earl of Normanton 


1811 called the breakfast-room and described 
as having “‘access to a dressing room in which is 
a large stone repository, an ante-room, and a 
Patent Water Closet.’’ It also had access from 
the service wing, extending north, beneath the 
main staircase, which adjoins it. This is it by a 
glazed dome (Fig. 6) for which Wyatt’s drawing 
exists. Beyond is the dining-room, adjoining 
the saloon and, although redecorated in Geor- 
gian style, retaining Wyatt’s sideboard recess 
in the end next the staircase (Fig. 7). Only the 
saloon has lost its original character. When the 
Victorian drawing-room (Fig. 11) 
was added eastwards it became 
an inner hall and was separated 
from the entrance hall by a 
partition with an archway erected 
behind the columned screen; at 
the same time it was slightly 
lengthened and the room above 
was made into a galleried land- 
ing. Yet it retains its frieze and 
doorways, and the handsome 
marble fireplace which, although 
eminently Palladian, can be 
matched with similar Classical 
chimney-pieces by the architect 
elsewhere (Fig. 4). 

The design of the house was 
not so original as that of some 
others by Samuel Wyatt in the 
same class, such as Belmont, Kent 
(c. 1799), in which he developed 
so effectively the potentialities of 
segmental bows. Nevertheless, it 
combined his characteristic virtues 
of compactly convenient planning 
with spacious elegance. The three 
principal rooms, 20 feet wide, 28 
feet long (a little more or less) and 
14 feet high, approximate to the 
standard ideal proportions (width 
=% length, height=4 4 length). And 
the detail throughout shows his 
appreciation of the simplified 
Classicism inspired by archeology: 
the order of the hall columns is an 
application of the Delian Doric (in 
which only the extremities of the 
shaft, here the head, are fluted) 
that Revett had introduced; the 
design of the single enriched 
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hiling (Fig. 3) is derived from excavated Roman 
uccht. In the friezes, mahogany doors and 
elicate staircase metal-work (Fig. 6), he drew 
pon the admirable stock patterns of the Wyatt 
chool; and there are documentary indications 
ihat in the hall at least the walls were strongly 
oloured. 
| Now it is the contents of the rooms that are 
\hiefly remarkable, the collection of which was 
Imost entirely due to the 2nd Earl of Norman- 
jon, who made Somerley his home in 1828. 
}heir description, with some account of the 
inusual origin of the earldom of Normanton, 
lan best begin at the Wyatt drawing-room 
Fig. 3), since there, framed by rosy marble set 
n an overmantle that has the appearance of 
laving come from elsewhere, hangs the portrait 
py Gilbert Stuart of the first Earl—Charles 
hear, Archbishop of Cashel and subsequently of 
Dublin. 
There have been prelates noble by inherit- 
ance, for example the 3rd Lord Crewe, Bishop 
of Durham, and the Sth Earl! of Bristol, Bishop 
of Londonderry; in our time Lord Davidson and 
Lord Lang were so created on vacating their 
archiepiscopal sees. But there seems to be no 
parallel to a serving archbishop’s having been 
successively ennobled in his own right as was 
his Grace the Ist Earl of Normanton. His 
portrait shows a bewigged, bright-eyed, rather 
[thin and sharp-featured face; and his career, 
though omitted from the Dictionary of National 
Biography, is to be traced in the history of Ire- 
jJand, more particularly in those chapters relat- 
‘ing to Pitt’s procuring the passage through the 
Irish Parliament of the Act of Union, a purpose 
to which, Lecky wrote, “everything in the gift 
of the Crown, in the Church, the army, the law, 
the revenue, was uniformly and _ steadily 
devoted.”’ The first Charles Agar, his grand- 
father, had been a Yorkshireman who estab- 
lished himself in the 17th century at Gowran 
'Castle, Kilkenny, and begot a galaxy of peers. 
'The eldest son, Henry, married the sister of 
| Welbore Ellis, first and last Lord Mendip, who 
/were the children of Welbore Ellis, Bishop of 
|Meath. Their eldest son, James Agar, was 
| created Lord, subsequently Viscount, Clifden of 
/ Gowran and was ancestor of the Agar-Robartes 


4.—THE SALOON CHIMNEY-PIECE, WITH 


family; the future Earl of Normanton was their 
third son. A daughter of Charles Agar the settler 
was created Countess of Brandon (1758), and 
another of his grandsons was made Lord Callan 
(1790). The younger Charles began his career 
in the Church as chaplain to the Duke of 
Northumberland when Lord-Lieutenant, soon 
received the deanery of Kilmore, followed by the 
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ORIGINAL, WEST, LIBRARY 


3.—THE EAST LIBRARY, DESIGNED BY WYATT AS THE DRAWING-ROOM 


THE FORTUNE TELLER, AFTER REYNOLDS. 


bishopric of Cloyne, and in 1779, at the age of 
forty-three, was translated to the archiepiscopal 
see of Cashel. Among the plans at Somerley are 
several of this period evidently commissioned 
by the Archbishop: designs for a steeple in- 
tended to be built at Cashel, with estimates by 
Richard Morrison, and plans for a “‘glebe house”’ 
by Thomas Cooley. 


(Right) 5—A CORNER OF THE 
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6.—THE HEAD OF THE STAIRCASE. George III, by Ward and Hopkins 


after Beechey 


7.—IN THE DINING-ROOM. The Little Archer, by Reynolds 


Soon after the opening of preliminary manceuvres for the A 
of Union, Lord Cornwallis, the Lord-Lieutenant, reported to Pi 
“Lord Clifden, to whom we stand indebted for seven Union vote 
Lord Callan who has two friends in the House of Commons, and 
Mr. Preston, member for Navan, all nearly related to the Arch+ 
bishop of Cashel, request that I would agree to submit his name & 
for succession to the Primacy.”’ In addition, it appeared that he © 
desired to ensure his descendants a permanent seat in the Imperial — 
House of Lords.* This request was partially met in 1795 with — 
the Irish barony of Somerton, raised to a viscountcy in 1800 when © 
the Union debates were actually in progress and the Dublin” 
archbishopric also became vacant. As Viscount Somerton he was 
installed Primate in the following year and, presumably in fulfil: 
ment of a previous engagement, was in 1806 advanced to the ~ 
dignity of Earl of Normanton, but still in the Irish Peerage. Ty 
was not till 1873 that the 3rd Earl was created Lord Somerton of © 
Somerley in the United Kingdom. 1 

When Welbore Ellis Agar, the 2nd Earl, bought Somerley | 
from Henry Baring in 1828, the purchase included at least one 
important piece of furniture—the eight-legged mahogany Empire 
writing-table now in the original library (Fig. 5). On it stands a 
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8.—UNA AND THE LION, BY REYNOLDS, ABOVE THE 
DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE 


vivid crayon-drawing by Gainsborough of the younger Pitt, the 
statesman to whom the Archbishop had owed so much. Other 
furniture of the Regency period may well have been included in 
the sale, notably the mahogany writing-table with solid lyre- 
shaped ends in the East library seen in Fig. 3, which closely 
resembles a design for a dressing-table by George Smith in House- 
holé Furniture (1808). The fine mahogany built-in bookcases at 
each end of the room, with shaped panels in the plinth and con- 
cealing doorways, correspond exactly with Wyatt’s drawing for 
them. Their presence now in what he intended as the drawing- 
room, and covering its east window, is puzzling till we find that 
Burn’s drawing (1868) shows them in the West library, but pro- 
poses to move them to their present positions. The bookcases now 
in the West library (Fig. 9) were evidently put in! later, though 
designed in Georgian style. The purpose of the move was 
presumably to open up the west windows, covered by Wyatt's 
shelving. Both these rooms have their original inlaid marble 
chimney-pieces, and carpets that, though later, appropriately 
retain Regency character. 

In most of the furniture that he collected for the Wyatt rooms 
the 2nd Earl, who was born in 1778, revealed the cosmopolitan 
nature of his neo-Classical, Regency, taste. In the entrance hall 


* Lecky, History of Ireland in the 18th Century, v, 303. 
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described in an inventory as ‘“‘made by Holland.” This 
_attribution seems doubtful, for although the settee is not 
unlike some that were at Carlton House, it is nearer to 
those designed by Thomas Hope c. 1805 for his house 
in Duchess-street; nevertheless, the reference points to 
one source of the Earl’s ideas. Another was the “‘aristo- 
cratic’”’ vogue for elaborate French and Italian pieces, 
illustrated by the sets of ornate ormolu and inlaid stands 
seen in Figs. 2 and 4; again, in the middle of the entrance 
hall, by the ormolu and ebony casket inlaid with pietvo 


_ duro and Japis-lazuli, supported on a florid late Empire 
stand, and fitted to contain a tea set of Berlin porcelain 


in the Egyptian taste. This is noted as ‘‘made for Mr. 
Watson Taylor of Gilesthorpe,’’ a collector who at one 
time owned Reynolds’s Mrs. Siddons as the Tvagic Muse 
and from whose sale in 1823 Lord Normanton bought 


| several items. All these objects were originally in the 


picture gallery. 
The 2nd Earl’s principal interest was the collection 


| of paintings, to receive the greater part of which he 


added in 1850 the picture gallery (Fig. 1), which will be 


| illustrated next week. It is particularly rich in works by 
_ Sir Joshua Reynolds, some important examples of which 


- are also to be found in the living-rooms. In the hall the . 


| portrait over the settee is one of the 3rd Duke of Marl- 


borough, and opposite to it is the fine portrait by Gains- 
borough, familiar in Bartolozzi’s engraving, of William 
Pitt painted in 1788, formerly in the Radnor collection. 
The delightful The Fortune Teller in Fig. 4 is a copy after 
Reynolds by the 19th-century painter J. R. Powell, who 
was much employed by the 2nd Earl. There are seven 
paintings by Reynolds in the dining-room. Over the 
sideboard hangs The Little Archer, a boy in a green suit 
reclining in a woody landscape rich in colour and tone, 
but by some critics ascribed to another hand. Above the 
fireplace (Fig. 8) is the unfinished version of Reynolds’s 
portrait of the little daughter of Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
known as Una and the Lion. Both these pictures were 
bought from the collection of Reynolds’s niece, the 
Marchioness of Thomond, in 1821. An interesting 
portrait of another kind is that above the staircase, of 
George III mounted on his charger, Adonis (Fig. 6). It is 
signed by James Ward, who painted the magnificent 
horse, but the King was put in by William Hopkins, and 
the whole was derived from the large painting in the 
Royal Collection by Beechey of the King reviewing the 
8rd and 10th Dragoons. This picture was engraved by 
Ward in 1811, and bought from Lord Somerville in 1839. 


When the 3rd Earl succeeded in 1868, he had half a 
dozen young children, and his Countess was soon to 
give him two more. The Wyatt house, though having 
the great picture gallery appended, was too small for so 
large a family, so William Burn, veteran architect of 
baronial mansions but sound also in the renaissance 
idioms, was at once summoned to provide the extra 
nursery and social accommodation needed. In 1872 
Bishop Wilberforce came to stay and alluded in a letter 
to the transformation the house had undergone “‘after 
years of neglect, with capital pictures and what is more 
capital people inside.’”” How Burn added an extra 
storey, also enlarging the ground floor and offices, was 
shown last week, and we have seen some of his alterations 
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| 9.—THE LIBRARY, IN THE SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF THE HOUSE 


i (Fig. 2) the ebonised settee, with gilt swans for arms, is 
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10 and 11.—THE SOUTHERN AND (below) NORTHERN PORTIONS OF THE 
DRAWING-ROOM, ADDED IN 1870 
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to Wyatt's rooms. The dining-room, though lengthened 
with a projecting window at its south end, retains its 
shape, and there is a good contemporary sideboard in the 
recess provided for it by Wyatt (Fig. 7). The handsome 
Georgian chimney-piece (Fig. 8) and Adamesque decora- 
tion probably came rather later. 

Burn added the present drawing-room (Figs. 10 and 
11) in front of Wyatt's east elevation, replacing a smaller 
addition made in 1850. The room consists in two parts 
at right angles to each other, so that the fireplace in 
Fig. 11 is on the axis of the picture gallery, which lies 
through the door on the left of Fig. 10; the other door- 
way gives into the East library through the bookcases 
seen in Fig. 3. The drawing-room is interesting as 
exemplifying the first, mid-Victorian, phase of the 
Georgian Revival—or should it be described as Louis 
Seize ?—as retailed by Burn or possibly, since he died in 
1870, by his successor MacVicar Anderson. The chimney- 
piece (Fig. 11), supported by very fine statuary figures, 
of c. 1770, is recorded to have come from Rathfarnham 
Castle, the ancient Georgianised seat of the Marquesses of 
Ely near Dublin, where a similar stone chimney-piece 
remains in the hall. Above it the portrait by Buckner is 
that of The Hon. Caroline Barrington, wife of the 3rd Earl. 
Other paintings here include a pair by Guardi, an 
exquisite little Bonnington, four pretty little pieces by 
Greuze, Lady Hamilton as Mivanda, by Romney, and 
the portrait by Reynolds of the authoress Mrs. Inchbald 
in a black dress and white veil. Next week we shall go 
through the door into the remarkable picture gallery. 

(To be concluded) 
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VICTORIAN FILIGREE GOLD JEWELLERY 


By ERNLE BRADFORD 


NECKLACE SET WITH LARGE TOPAZ STONES IN ELABORATE FILIGREE 
GOLD SETTINGS. Filigree gold work became fashionable after the excavations at Pompeii 
early in the 19th century 
ly—deriving 17th century the discovery of the brilliant cut 
the diamond had initiated one of these 
rings of the pendulum, and the 18th century 
completely dominated by the glories of the 
ted stone. It was high time then for a 
eaction, and the discoveries of the Classical 
2chievements in gold work at Pompeu provided 

just the necessary stimulus. 

It was in 1814, when this revival of the 
antique was sweeping all before it, that an 
Italian jeweller named Fortunato Pio Castellani 
opened a small business in Rome. Like most 
goldsmiths and jewellers of the time, Castellani 
was enthusiastic about the Classical revival, but, 
whereas the majority were prepared to accept 
Roman craftsmanship as the mainstream of true 
excellence, Castellani was determined to find the 
fountain-head. It seemed to him that not even 
the most delicate Roman work could compare 
with the minute precision in gold work of the 
early Etruscans—a race whose origins are stll 
somewhat in dispute, but 
whose jewellery and gold 
work seem definitely to 
stem from the Greeks. 

In the course of his 
studies Castellani heard a 
rumour that in certain small 
villages in Umbria there 
were still local craftsmen 
working in gold in a tradi- 
tional manner that had re- 
mained unchanged through- 
out the centuries. He exam- 
ined some of the pieces 
reputed to come from this 
area and saw at once that 
these craftsmen appeared to 
work with minute applica- 
tions of granulated gold 
(granaglia) in a way that no 
Roman workmen of the time 
could equal. Finally, in St. 
Angelo de Vado, a small out- 
of-the-way village in the 
Umbrian Marches, he found 
some of these native crafts- 
men. He induced them to 
come to Rome and set them 
up as instructors to his own 
workmen. This small begin- 
ning led to the emergence 
throughout Europe of a 
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GOLD BROOCH SET WITH A LARGE CAIRNGORM 
BORDERED BY PEARLS AND GARNETS. The pearls 
are in a millegrain setting. (Right) BROOCH SET WITH 
AMETHYSTS. The round shield is of matt gold and shows 
the use of a granulated circlet to offset a rather heavy design 
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GOLD BUTTERFLY BROOCH SET WITH OPALS, DIAMONDS 


An outstanding example of the use 


AND LESSER GEMSTONES. 


of gold filigree work 


completely new style of gold work—the so- 
called Etruscan filigree style. 

Castellani himself was more of a1 
tic antiquarian than a great cre 
and the pieces which in the ez 
from his workshop were—as far 
make them—authentic reprodi 
can gold work. He even markete 
the somewhat alarming and, by modern adver- 
tising standards, uninspiring trade name of 
Italian Archzological Jewellery. In 1851 Cas- 
tellani retired from business, and it was not until 
1858, when his talented son Augusto resumed 
the reproduction of antique jewellery in con- 
siderable quantity, that the influence of the new 
discoveries in gold work became widespread. 
English travellers in Rome soon became ac- 
quainted with the marvellous delicacy of this 
Italian jewellery, and it was not long before 
London, as well as Paris, began to blossom with 
imitators of the Castellani manner. 

The exact techniques employed by the 
Castellani workmen have never to this day been 
divulged, but the fact that a iber of first- 
class English and French jewellers were soon 
almost able to rival them suggests that, in 
principle, the methods of fabricating this fine 
standard of granulated goldwork were not so 
very different from those described by Cellini in 
his Tyveatises, or by the medieval monk- 
jeweller, Theophilus, in his Sc | 
sarium Artium. The best-estat 
method of making granaglia— 
lated metal—was to take gold or si 
and heat them in a crucible. The 
put in the crucible together with fi 
charcoal, and the crucible was rotated during 
the melting process. This rotary action caused 
the particles of gold or silver to roll in the char- 
coal and to take on a spherical shape. Finally 
the charcoal was washed away, leaving the 
melted metal granules to be sorted for size. 

Yet another method used for making gold 
or silver spheres was the beading tool, which is 
described by Theophilus as a block cut in two, 
with slots in the upper and lower half designed 
to form various patterns and sizes of beads. 
Gold or silver wire was then laid down along the 
middle of the beading tool, and the halves 
were bound and hammered together, thus forc- 
ing the wire to take the imprint of the patterned 
grooves. The beads formed by this method were 
likely to be coarser and less precise in their 
shape-than those made in a crucible, but it was 
simpler and quicker for certain types of work 
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THREE-ROW GOLD CHAIN NECKLACE SET WITH MEDALLIONS AND FLOWERS 


FILIGREE AND PINK TOPAZ. The brooch is en suite 
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PLAY IN FOUL WEATHER 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS FF 


ECENTLY a man who spends his sum- 
mers writing about cricket and I fell to 
discussing the rigours of our respective 

callings. When the conversation turned on 
which of us worked the harder I could not 
resist reminding him of all the days in the less 
charitable English summers when rain provided 
a release from the labour of writing. 

But whereas cricket constantly stands in 
jeopardy from the weather, it is rare indeed that 
a first-class golf tournament suffers postpone- 
ment or cancellation. Every year when we go 
down to Rye for the Putter one wonders at the 
wisdom of playing it in January. It would 
seem to be courting disaster, but never once in 
some 30 years has it not been completed, 
although sometimes its pleasures are spartan in 
the extreme. And only very occasionally has 
an extension been necessary. Now looking 
back on the years in this decade I can remember 
only one day’s play which was completely lost 
in a championship or important tournament. 


* * * 


I still shudder when I think of the deadly 
blast of the north wind at Deal when the Eng- 
lish championship was played there eight years 
ago. And of how in the evenings I returned toa 
little inn at Sandwich, with the cold entrenched 
in the very marrow of my being, and shivered in 
its warm cheerfulness. This was one of the years 
when they qualified for the English with two 
rounds of medal play and the second of these 
had to be postponed until the Wednesday. The 
north wind that year brought snow in its train, 
and at breakfast time on Tuesday the links 
were covered and it was decided to cancel play 
for the day. This proved to be a premature 
decision, for within the hour sunshine was ban- 
ishing the snow, and Eric Prain and I hastened 
to St. George’s with an agreeable feeling of 
holiday in our hearts. 

If play had been possible that day the 32 
qualifiers would have had four more days to 
decide the match-play rounds, and the intention 
was that the semi-finals should be played over 36 
holes. This revolutionary step, which has much 
to commend it, has not yet been introduced to 
the English and, after a competitors’ vote had 
been taken the following year at Hunstanton, 
qualifying rounds were also abandoned. This 
seemed to be a pity, for it is the most convenient 
and fair way to establish a man’s right to com- 
pete in his national championship. I am 


delighted that at last it has been introduced for 
the Amateur, but that needs an article in itself, 
and I expect that Bernard Darwin or I will have 
the opportunity of discussing it nearer the 
occasion. 

The weather was capricious in that summer 
of 1950, because in July a Professional tourna- 
ment had progressed peacefully and, as I recall 
it, without lasting distinction, through three 
rounds. Bobby Locke, who was leading, was 
well launched on his last and had the situation 
under control when a storm of alarming vio- 
lence descended on Pannal. Within moments 
the course was obliterated as the hailstones 
thundered like a crescendo of machine guns on 
the roofs and tents. Far out on the uplands of 
the course Locke and others were crouched 
under stone walls, taking advantage of the rule 
permitting sheltering from lightning. Although 
the storm soon passed, play obviously was 
impossible, and people re-engaged their hotel 
rooms. The following morning was calm and 
sweet as Locke went forth to make the pace, 
and even now I can remember, the man’s 
uncanny judgement of strength. The greens, 
which had been fast, were quite slow and yet 
even on the early holes his approach putts 
were finishing absolutely dead. 


* * * 


But these greens were nothing like as wet 
as those at Harlech a few months later when 
the Internationals were played and never since 
have I seen golf in such appalling dampness. 
Pitilessly the rain had streamed down until the 
bunkers were deep in water and the turf quiv- 
ered like jelly beneath the feet. This was the 
penalty, suffered in many subsequent years, of 
playing during the equinoctial period and I am 
glad that at last those responsible have had 
the sense to bring the date forward. Had 
there been a suitable course near Harlech 
the event obviously would have been trans- 
ferred, but there was not, and it was decided 
to continue. 

The play thereafter had elements of farce 
about it. The captains of the four countries 
agreed upon an extraordinary rule for the 
flooded bunkers. If the ball was in. the water 
it could be retrieved and dropped behind the 
bunker without penalty. Thus bunkers had no 
meaning and there were several absurd inci- 
dents. Twice players picked out, dropped and 
promptly fluffed their shots back into the 


RECOVERING EXCESS RENTS 


HE right of the tenant of a controlled 

house to get back amounts paid in excess 

of the permitted rent is now, one hopes, 
common knowledge. Certainly the Government, 
during and after the passage of the Rent Act, 
1957, did their utmost to tell tenants. It 
should, therefore, be no longer easy for extor- 
tion to exist. 

And the personal representative of a 
deceased tenant stands in the tenant’s place for 
recovering the excess. It is strange that ques- 
tion about this could arise. Yet a landlord did 
have the temerity to question it; and we are 
obliged to assume that, before the Court of 
Appeal answered the question in emphatic man- 
ner, a doubt did exist. For no one, surely, 
embarks upon the hazardous sea of litigation 
unless a chance of success attends him. Perhaps 
the advice tendered was “‘ You have a twenty- 
to-one chance’’; and, greatly daring, he took 
his chance. 

The doubt, such as it was, arose in this way. 
Parliament gave the right of recovery to the 
tenant in these terms: “‘The sum so paid shall 
be recoverable from the landlord who received 
the payment or his legal personal representa- 
tive by the tenant by whom it was paid.”’ The 
personal representative of the landlord is men- 
tioned; the personal representative of the 
tenant is not mentioned. An astute landlord, or 
-his more astute adviser, thought that a Court 
might hold the omission to be intended and to 
have significance. And, indeed, a Court did hold 


that the omission must be taken to imply that 
Parliament had given only a limited right of 
recovery to the tenant, a right that disappeared 
with the tenant’s death. “‘The insertion of the 


words ‘his legal personal representative’ in 


relation to the landlord’s liability and the omis- 
sion of similar words in relation to the right to 
recover Overpayments seems to me a clear 
indication that the legislature did not intend to 
confer the right to recover on the personal 
representative of the tenant.’’ (That was in the 
Supreme Court of Northern Ireland, Minto v. 
Cahill, I.R., 1940). The twenty-to-one chance 
seemed to be coming off, and at least two land- 
lords left the Court rejoicing. 

Much play was made of the maxim that, 
when one is expressed and another not expressed, 
the omission is intended to exclude. If an uncle 
leaves his money “‘to be divided equally among 
my nephews, Tom, Dick, and Harry,’’ poor Bill, 
a nephew all right, gets nothing in the share-out. 
But, as Lord Justice Lopes said in Colquhoun 
v. Brooks (1888, Q.B.), “The maxim, Expressio 
unius, exclusio alterius (the expression of one 
implies the exclusion of another) has been 
pressed upon us. The maxim is often a valuable 
servant but a dangerous master to follow. The 
exclusion is often the result of inadvertence or 
accident; and the maxim ought not to be 
applied when its application leads to inconsis- 
tency or injustice.”” Its application here would 
lead, all three members of the Court of 
Appeal agreed, to inconsistency and injustice. 


bunker. The partner then, free of charge so t 
speak, had another go. This became especially 
unfair when one side was bunkered a full sho: 
and more from the green. The ball was pickec 
and dropped and a full shot played, and the 
bunker might as well have not been there. 

Impressions of those days at Harlech stil 
linger in the mind, and one of the most lastin; 
is of the biggest divot I have ever seen removec 
by human agency. There never was a swin 
which generated such frightening power a 
that of Bruen and the distance he could hi 
from the heaviest lies was quite prodigious 
But the shot I have in mind was played fron 
the centre of the fairway and was perfecth 
struck with one of the pitching clubs. As i 
towered towards the pin a great sod of tur 
rose and flopped after it. Bruen’s caddie, witl 
something approaching awe in his voice, askec 
if we had ever seen anything like it. We hac 
not. It was some fifteen inches long, three o: 
four wide and as many deep. Admittedly the 
turf was soft, but the clubhead speed to removs 
such a part of it, as well as hitting a perfec’ 
shot, was quite extraordinary. Bruen’s strangé 
whipping swing and the steepness of its ar 
propelled the ball vast distances and _ thi: 
gave hima great advantage, even ove 
normally long hitters, when conditions wer 
heavy. I can still see a mid-iron shot o 
his, carrying almost 200 yards into winc 
over the dunes to the hidden fifteenth green 
and pitching within a few feet of the hole 
He was the most exciting golfer I have evei 
seen. 

* * * 


And lastly of Harlech one recalls a dripping 
little bell tent, which was meant to house the 
Press and which brought back horrid memorie: 
of a camp at Tidworth, when thoughts were al 
of the cricket that might have been played or 
seven precious, wasted days. I have not beer 
to Harlech since, more is the pity, for the cours« 
is a splendid one and its setting majestic. I 
stands far from the clamour of cities, amic 
dunes on the edge of the sea, with the great 
mountains of Cambria towering behind and the 
old castle, silent and massive, high above. But 
I suppose it is too remote for the purposes 0: 
modern championship golf, because when it is 
the turn of Wales to entertain the International: 
they repair nowadays to the handsome con. 
venience of the beautiful links at Porthcawl. 


=> By W. J. WESTON 


To apply it would make the provision laic 
down by Parliament for the recovery of over: 
payments of rent uncertain and capricious in 
its operation. 

That is to say the Court of Appeal restorec 
sanity to the interpretation. The right of 
tenant to recover Overpayment is analogous tc 
a debt due from his landlord; the right is an 
asset of the tenant’s estate and passes, there- 
fore, to his executor or his administrator. The 
way in which Lord Justice Morris put the mat- 
ter was this: ‘“‘If A owes a debt to B, it does not 
become extinguished by the death of B; nor 
does A’s liability to B cease on the death of A. 
If the legislature is creating a new statutory 
liability as between A and B it might be neces- 
sary to provide for the situation where either A 
or B had died before the legislation was passed. 
If it is provided that there is to be a liability in 
A or his personal representative to pay to B, it 
would normally follow that a right once pos- 
sessed by B to receive money would pass on 
B’s death to his personal representative. It 
would require clear language to enact that B’s 
right is to cease unless it is satisfied before his 
death. The mere fact of the inclusion of the 
words ‘or his legal personal) representative’ 
after the word ‘landlord’ and their omission 
after the word ‘tenant’ forms inadequate 
reason for deciding that the legislature intended 
to give to a tenant a right of recovery not 
possessing the ordinary incidence of such a 
right.”” (Dean v. Wiesengrund, C.A., 1955.) 
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ITHE FORD CONSUL DE LUXE ~© 3,3. rason cinson 


HE practice among the larger manu- 
facturers of offering a de luxe version of 
certain models is one that has many 
advantages for the purchaser. By having all 
joptional extras fitted at the time the car is 
built the danger of a fault caused through 
| carelessness is greatly reduced, and in addition 
electrical items can be included as parts of the 
whole without the disadvantage of having odd 
‘bits of wiring added as afterthoughts. With one 
exception, every model of the Ford range has 
its de luxe equivalent, and I have recently 
) carried out a full test of the Consul in its more 
fully equipped form. In contrast to some other 
)makes, the de luxe version has not been weighed 
bette with chromium ornamentation ; one’s 
first impression is of the car’s general lines 

rather than small details. 
| The four-cylinder overhead valve engine 
has a capacity of 1,703 c.c., and with a com- 
pression ratio of 7.8 to 1 gives a maximum 
/power of 59 brake horse power at 4,400 r.p.m. 
| As the total car weight is 22 cwt., the resultant 
|power/weight ratio guarantees an adequate 
|performance. The engine components are 
accessible, and the light-coloured finish of the 
engine compartment is most helpful, especially 

_ after dark. 

Like most other modern cars, the Ford 
Consul is of integral construction: in fact, it goes 
further than many cars in that the front wings 
form part of the front suspension assembly. The 
front suspension is by means of coil springs 
_and a torsional anti-roll bar, and the rear sus- 
_pension is through semi-elliptic leaf springs. 
_ The springing all round is assisted by telescopic 
hydraulic dampers. The brakes are Girling 
_ hydraulic, and the pendant pedal is also of the 
hydraulic type. On the latest examples of the 
Consul—in common also with the Zephyr and 
Zodiac models—a new type of steering box is 
| fitted, which gives extreme lightness of control. 
| As is becoming increasingly general, small 
wheels are used—the tyre size is only 5.90 by 
| 13 ins.—which tends to allow sudden road 
_ shocks, such as might be caused by a sharp 
| pothole, to be transmitted to the occupants 
| more than would be the case with larger wheels. 
I was surprised to find that, although the 
model tested is described as the de luxe version, 
_ the heating and demisting equipment is still an 
, optional extra: one would have thought that 
_ this would be covered by the expression ‘‘de 
_luxe.”” The air intake for the heater is on the 
bonnet top close to the windscreen, and as a 
result the danger of the system inhaling exhaust 
gas from other cars is reduced to some extent. 
Air from the equipment, either cold, warm or 
hot, is expelled directly on the front passenger’s 
feet. It would, I think, be a great improvement 
if two openings were provided to direct the air 
on to the sloping toe board, and thus into the 
rear compartment. The actual controls of the 
heating system on the car tested were very 


THE FORD CONSUL DE LUXE 


Makers: Ford Motor Co., Dagenham, Essex. 


SPECIFICATION 
Price: £871 7s. Suspension Independent 
(including P.T. £291 7s.) (front) 
Cubic capacity _1,703 c.c. | Wheelbase 8 ft. 84 ins. 
Bore and Stroke Track (front) 4 ft. 5 ins. 
82.55 x 79.5 mm. | Track (rear) 4 ft. 4 ins, 


Cylinders Four | Overall length 14 ft. 4 ins. 
Valves Overhead | Overall width 5 ft. 8} ins.- 
B.h.p. 59 at 4,400 r.p.m. | Overail height 5 ft. 1} ins. 


Carb. Solex downdraught | Ground clearance 6 ins. 
Ignition Coil | Turning circle 35 ft. 
Oil filter Full-flow | Weight 22 cwt. 
Ist gear 11.67 to 1 | Fuel capacity 104 galls. 
2nd gear 6.75 to 1 | Oil capacity 6 pints 
3rd gear 4.11 to 1| Water capacity 19 pints 
Final drive Hypoid | Tyres 5.90 x 13 
Brakes _Girling hydraulic 
PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 78.6 m.p.h. 


op 3rd Petrol consumption 
30-50 12.0 sees. 9.0 secs. 26 m.p.g. at average 
40-60 15.2 secs. = — speed of 50 m.p.h. 
0-60 (all gears) 23.2 secs. 
Brakes: 30 to 0 in 32 feet (94 per cent. efficiency) 


stiff to operate. The high line of the four wings 
allows a driver of average height to see all four 
corners of the car, which is undoubtedly a great 
help when one is manceuvring in a confined 
space. There is excellent visibility to both the 
front and rear, and the well-placed mirror 
allows the driver a clear view of other cars. oe 
interior of the car is of light colour, which, 
conjunction with the large area of glass, ives 
a pleasing feeling of airiness. 

Among items of equipment distinguishing 
the de luxe model are twin horns, a screen 
washer, coat hooks above the rear doors, a 
cigar lighter provided with a pilot bulb to 
illuminate the lighter socket and a mirror on 
the reverse of the near-side sun visor. A useful 
shelf extends for the width of the car beneath 
the fascia, and a lockable cubby hole is pro- 
vided, although its capacity is limited by the 
curve of the fascia, which appears to be dictated 
by styling reasons alone. The driving position 
is good, but could be greatly improved by more 
shaping of the squab of the front seat and by a 
lower placing of the brake pedal. At the 
moment a decided effort is required when one 


I used the Consul for a few taxicab-like 
trips in London’s traffic and found it agile 
and handy. Much of my pleasure in driving it 
was because of the firmly precise movements of 
the gear lever. Unlike so many levers of this 
type that I have tried, there was no lost 
motion and no worrying flabbiness. Because of 
the smoothness and precision of the gear change 
I found myself using second gear much oftener 
than would otherwise have happened, and on 
this gear 55 m.p.h. or more could be reached 
if necessary for extreme acceleration, although 
when driving in a leisurely style most motorists 
would change into top gear at around 40 to 
45 m.p.h. On the open road the car settled 
down to a comfortable cruising speed of about 
65 m.p.h., and at this speed both the engine 
and the car as a whole felt at ease. If the 
swivelling ventilation panels were opened at 
this cruising speed, however, wind roar was 
appreciably increased. The steering wheel is 
set at such an angle that fast driving is very 
restful, particularly for drivers who like to sit 
well back from the wheel. 

Although the lighter steering of this latest 


THE FORD CONSUL DE LUXE, WHICH HAS A TWO-COLOUR SCHEME 


is transferring the right foot from the accelerator 
to the brake. With the front seat adjusted for 
a driver of over average height knee-room for 
the rear passengers is reduced almost to a 
minimum. The green instrument lighting is 
restrained and is not reflected in the screen, 
but unfortunately there is no trip recorder on 
the speedometer. The luggage boot is of a 
good size, but the spare wheel is carried at an 
angle and much more luggage could no doubt 
be carried if soft-skinned instead of hard suit- 
cases were used. 

When I first took over the car I was dis- 
appointed with the awkwardly-placed hand- 
brake, which is tucked beneath the fascia, but 
was delighted with the smooth and effortless 
gear change. Admittedly one uses the gear 
lever perhaps a hundred times oftener than the 
handbrake, but the latter could well be placed 
beside the right-hand side of the driver’s seat, 
without interfering with entry or exit. I found 
right away that the choke is required for only 
a short time, and that moments after starting 
the engine it could be pushed into the fast 
tickover position, and the car could be driven 
off. This was confirmed in my test when the car 
had been parked in the open, with the tempera- 
ture below freezing-point. The first time I drove 
the car was after dark, in the worst of the 
West End’s evening rush hour, and I found 
that the good vision from the driving seat was 
a great help in the inevitable cut and thrust 
that distinguishes London traffic. I had for- 
gotten that bottom gear was not fitted with 
synchromesh until my first change down to 
that gear, but little skill is required to carry 
out silent changes by the double-declutching 
method, at least at low speeds. 


model makes the car untiring to drive in city 
streets, sudden changes of camber or side winds 
require the driver to pay full attention to the 
steering. During my test I did some driving on 
icy roads, and I found the extreme lightness 
of the steering slightly worrying, as it was 
difficult to feel any contact with the road 
through the steering wheel. This tends to 
make one’s driving insensitive. The brakes 
I found to be remarkably good, and the smooth 
progressiveness with which the braking effect 
could be increased was most _ reassuring. 
Although top gear is low enough, in conjunction 
with an engine that gives good power at low 
speeds, to pull away smoothly from speeds 
below 15 m.p.h., the fuel consumption suggests 
that a high ratio is being used. The overall 
fuel consumption obtained was 26 m.p.g., but, 
knowing the manner in which I normally 
drive, I should think the average owner might 
easily obtain better than 30 m.p.g. 

I found that the angle to which the rear 
doors opened gave a restricted entry for the 
average passenger, but the front doors opened 
widely and were securely held against a strong 
wind by a check-strap. The large luggage boot 
lid is carefully spring-balanced, and this allows 
it to be opened easily. The headlights on the 
car tested were very good, giving both a good 
beam for high-speed cruising at night and a 
dazzle-free spread of light in the dipped position. 

The Consul is wide enough to seat six and 


has a good standard of performance and 
economy. It has been on the market long 
enough to be regarded as well proven. In 
addition the advantages of the world-wide 
Ford service can be of great help to the 


average Owner. 
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1—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, FACING NORTH. To the right’is the servants’ wing, with an octagonal study or summer-house attache 


CHARLES HILL COURT, TILFORD, SURREY 


Brigadier and Mrs. Hugh Leveson Gower, 

was built less than fifty years ago to the 
designs of the then fashionable team of archi- 
tects Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey, and 
was the subject of an article in COUNTRY LIFE 
of November 26, 1910. The new house was 
,evidently considered a trifle exotic, for its 
| design was described as being “in the manner 
in which French architects of the 18th century 
built pavilions and pleasure houses’’ for the 
Royal court, and its kinship with Le Petit 
Trianon was hinted at. To-day, with a back- 
ground of mature trees, and with wisteria and 
other flowering shrubs and creepers softening 
the outlines, the Continental flavour is less 
noticeable, and the house appears perfectly at 
home in the English landscape. It is poised on 


Cie HILL COURT, the home of 


2.—SOUTH FRONT, SHOWING THE LOGGIA IN THE MIDDLE OF THE MAIN BLOCK. 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


the crest of a steep ridge and planned so that 
all the principal rooms on both floors have 
windows facing south with a grandstand view 
of the Surrey countryside. In the foreground a 
series of seven ponds, well stocked with orna- 
mental fish and water lilies, cascades down the 
hillside from the terrace. On the north, east 
and west sides tall conifers and dense banks of 
azaleas and rhododendrons provide privacy and 
shelter. 

The walls are brick—a narrow Dutch brick 
of a warm orange colour—with door and window 
surrounds and cornice in Chilmark stone; and 
the roof is tiled. The scale of the building is 
deceptive. The architects evidently did their 
utmost to reduce its apparent size. They 
camouflaged the upper storey in a, Mansard 
roof so that the house almost looks like a 


bungalow; and instead of assembling all tl 
accommodation in one imposing mass, as mo: 
clents, one feels, would have preferred, the 
deliberately put the servants’ quarters in whi 
appears to be a separate house, smaller, low 
and obviously subsidiary to the main hous 
but equally symmetrical. It is, in fact, 
cottage gyand, as popularised by Marie Antoinett 
and contains no fewer than eight bed- an 
dressing-rooms and three reception rooms, mn 
to mention a servants’ hall, a housekeeper 
room and rather more than the usual office 
There is even an electric passenger lift situate 
just outside the dining-room door, as if for tl 
purpose of elevating to the bedroom flo 
guests who might have dined or wined too we 
The front dooris the central of three pairs. 
glazed doors which lead into a marble-floored hz 


(Right) 3—THE AZALEA WALK 
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stretching forty feet across the front of the house. Three 
doors open out of the hall: that on the left into the draw- 
ing room, that on the right into an inner or staircase hall, 
and the middle one into the oval-domed library. The 
walls of this unusual room are lined with glass cases 
designed originally to display a collection of ceramic 
birds and beasts which belonged to Miss Lily Antrobus, 
for whom the house was built, but since adapted to take 
the present owners’ collection of leather bindings. 

The drawing-room, thirty-six feet long and nearly 
twenty feet wide, occupies the entire east wing of the 
house and has no fewer than four pairs of french 
windows opening into the garden or the loggia. Yet, 
thanks to the thick walls and the high degree of insulation 
provided by the panelling with which they are finished, 
there is no difficulty in keeping the room warm. A single 
log fire is sufficient in normal winter conditions, and the 
radiators are,seldom used. The room is furnished with 
[Italian and French furniture, mostly of walnut and 
large enough in scale to suit its generous dimensions. 

The dining-room, in the other projecting wing of 
the house, also has french windows facing west, south 
and east (into the loggia) so that it, too, gets the benefit 
of the sun whenever it shines. 

A graceful stone staircase curves up from the inner 


| 
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4.—LOOKING FROM THE LOGGIA SEEN IN FIG. 2 ACROSS THE SURREY 
COUNTRYSIDE 
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5.—THE LIBRARY. The walls are lined with glass cases, which house the present 


owners’ collection of leather bindings 


6.—THE ENTRANCE HALL 


1all to the bedroom floor, The two best bedrooms, each 
vith its own bathroom, occupy the southern tips of the 
wo wings, and there are other bedrooms at a slightly 
ugher level fitted in above the dome of the library and 
eached by an ingenious double staircase, the raison 
Vétve of the semi-circular dormer window above the 
ront door. The remaining bedrooms are on the first 
loor of the service block. 

The present owners find the house admirably suited 
o their needs. It is not so large as to be out of scale 
vith modern requirements, yet it is spacious enough for 
ntertaining in quite a lavish style, especially in summer 
vhen the numerous french windows can be thrown open 
0 make the loggia and lawns part of the house. The 
eating system may be a little old fashioned, though it 
s none the less effective, and the hot-water supply is 
1ot so economical as a modern one might be. But only 
n the catering department has it been necessary to 
nake any alterations. The original kitchen was at the 
emotest end of the block, some seventy feet or more 
rom the dining-room, no doubt to insulate the main 
louse from the noises and odours of cooking. A new 
itchen, equipped with both electric and_ solid-fuel 
okers, has been made in what was a footman’s room, [iy 
idjoining the dining-room, and the house can now be : . F ; E ; 
un with a much reduced staff. 7.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. It occupies the entire east wing of the house 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NEIGHBOURLY 
WASPS 


IR,—One summer holiday I spent 

two or three days living in a 
small sailing yacht with my son. Not 
able to sail, we were at our usual moor- 
ings alongside in a small freshwater 
canal. Shortly after coming aboard and 
opening up the hatches we discovered 
that there was an active wasps’ nest 
in the bank of the canal next to our 
ship, not more than 10 feet away from 


FENCING AT LOUGHRIGG TERRACE IN 


THE LAKE DISTRICT 


See letter: Novelty in Fencing ? 


the cockpit. This was disturbing, for 
yacht berths here are much in demand 
and it would not be easy to move. 

We stayed two or three days and 
were never molested, though we 
cooked and ate our meals almost in 
the open air and had out most of the 
foods dear to wasps. The wasps 
came and went to and from their nest 
along two regular lines of flight, one 
leading almost over the stern of the 
ship across to the other side of the 
canal, the other along the near bank. 
About our lunch time a single wasp 
would come into the cabin and fly 
around, but, after sampling the lunch, 
would be off for the rest of the day. 

What was the reason for this? Is 
it that wasps, like foxes, do not hunt 
too near home? I may add that many 
times in the past we have been 
pestered by wasps in the same yacht 
and in the same canal, but on these 
occasions they came from distant 
nests.—T. C. ANGus, Clavering, Essex. 


FOR PLAYING SPILLIKINS 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of the 
box and contents of “The Game of 
Spellicans.’’ On the lid of the box is 
printed: “This Game may be played 
by two or more persons. The Game 
does not only afford a source of 
amusement, but at the same time 
conveys instruction with it.”’ 

The sticks are four inches long, 
nicely carved in thin wood, ‘some 
obviously representing weapons, and 
consist of ten pairs and three odd ones. 
I suspect there should be twelve pairs 
and a master stick (probably the one 
which is toothed along its whole 
length like a saw). All the sticks have 
been roughly marked in red and black 
ink, in no clear order that I can 
discern, with Roman figures ranging 
in number from I to XXXII. 

Perhaps you or some of your 
readers will know how to play this 
game, and be able to tell me some- 
thing of its history —ELizABETH 
Banks (Mrs.), Fisherton-de-la-Mere, 
Wylye, Wiltshire. 

{In the game of spellicans, more 
usually spelt spillikins, a heap of slips, 


notched in various ways, is thrown on 
the table, the object of the game being 
to pick up each slip in turn with a 
hook without disturbing the others. 
The earliest reference to this game in 
the Oxford Dictionary is dated 1734. 
A previous correspondent in CoUNTRY 
LirE (January 31, 1947) sent an 
illustration of four spillikins numbered 
on the back; another correspondent 
(March 21, 1947) wrote in explanation 
that the game was won by the player 
whose slips totalled the highest num- 
ber of points. This is pre- 
sumably the reason for the 
numbers on Mrs. Banks’s 
examples.—ED.] 


NOVELTY IN 


FENCING? 
S1r,—While on holiday 
near Loughrigg Terrace 
in the Lake District re- 
cently, I came across a 
novel way of neatly sup- 
porting fencing posts 
against a low wall. The 
sockets for the posts were, 
as shown in my photo- 
graph, formed of slate, 
and appeared to be built 
in when the wall was 
constructed. 

Is this an original 
idea, or is it exemplified 
elsewhere in the district? 
I found only this ex- 
ample.—GEORGE T. 
NIcCOLLE, 12, Ford Hill, 
Stoke, Plymouth, Devon. 


HARES NEAR 
LONDON 


Sir,—I am interested in 
the present hare popula- 
tion of this country and 
in the possible effects of 
the rabbit plague upon 
their numbers. 

Hares for a variety of reasons are, 
I know, of local occurrence. They are, 
for instance, fairly common on the 
downs near Lee Bay on the north 
Devon coast, but are absent from the 
uplands bordering either side of the 
valley of the Taw until you come to 
Crediton. I was told that they will 
travel miles to find parsley and burnet, 
and with the object of attracting them 
I oversowed some seven acres of per- 
manent pasture on my Devon farm 
with these herbs, but never saw one 
there, 

On the other hand, hares are in 
surprising abundance, as the local 
beagles can testify, on certain fallows 
only ten miles from Piccadilly Circus, 
and used to cross my park-land at 
sunrise and sunset, moving from one 
field to another, but they never to my 
knowledge came within the grounds 
or woods near the house.—ADRIAN 
DE FRrReEston, 46, Montagu-square, 
London, W.1. 


WATCHING FOR 
A QUEEN 


Sir,— Your readers may 
be interested in the ac- 
companying photograph 
of bee-keepers inspecting 
a swarm as they watch 
anxiously for the queen 
bee to enter the hive. 
The swarm was 
shaken from a tree into a 
box and tipped on to a 
board covered by a sheet 
of white paper, where it 
lay in a huddle until the 
bees began the great 
march back to the hive 
in search of the queen. 
Evidently she was not 
there, since later the bees 
came out and swarmed 
again.—Mary HANNA 
(Miss), Hetton Cottage, 
Chariton Kings, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 


HEN’S COMMON 
SENSE 


Srr,— With reference to 
recent correspondence 
im ICOUNTRY  LErer 
about intelligent fowl, 
perhaps your readers 
may be interested in the 
following true story. 

A few years ago I 
was living in a flat in a 
large country house, which had a 
stable-yard in which there was a not 
very big oblong sunk basin of water. 
This had a central fountain jet, and 
the water was some few inches below 
the overhanging lip of stone. One day 
when I walked into the yard I saw a 
hen in the water. I walked towards 
her and was surprised to see her start 
swimming efficiently towards me. 


There was obviously no doubt 
whatever in the hen’s mind that “‘here 
is one of those godlike creatures who 
can get me out of this.’” The hen and 
I arrived more or less simultaneously 
at the same place, and I stooped 
down and lifted her out. She made no 
attempt to struggle or fuss or flap 
away, but once on firm ground walked 
a few steps,.then stretched each leg 
and wing, making a long squawk as if 
to say “‘What a frightful experience!”’ 
She then walked off quite quietly. 


I did not keep hens and I had had 
nothing to do with those that were 
kept in the yard. The hen in question, 
though she may have noticed me 
about the place, was a complete 
stranger to me. But her behaviour 
throughout was one of absolute 
common sense and trust. Perhaps 
the intelligence of hens, like that of 
dogs and humans, varies considerably. 
—M. I. Wess, 20, St. John’s-avenue, 
Putney Hill, London S.W.15. 


OLD SET OF SPELLICANS, OR SPILLIKINS, WITH THE SLIPS 
NUMBERED 
See letter: For Playing Spillikins 


BEE-KEEPERS WATCHING FOR’ TH 
QUEEN BEE TO ENTER A HIVE 


See letter: Watching for a Queen 


EARLY IRIS STYLOSA 


S1r,—I was interested in the lette: 
on early-blooming Iris stylosa (Nov 
ember 14 and December 5, 1957). He: 
we had between 70 and 80 flowers fro: 
early November through Decembe: 
on January 8 I cut five blooms, an 
there were more to follow. 

My iris was planted some 18 yea: 
ago. It was moved once some 10 yea 
ago, and is due for another shift. It 
in a warm spot in front of the gree 
house in full sun, and is now right u 
against the bricks, growing in a mb 
ture of almost pure gravel, sand, le: 
mould and lime rubble. I cut tk 
flowers before they are open, as the 
easily get damaged, and for displa 
purposes mix sprays of yellow jasmir 
with them. 

I cut some ornamental quin« 
and a spray of Forsythia spectabilis 1 
early November too, all owing 1 
vagaries of the weather. In this are 
we had some hot days in the summ«¢ 
and we shall see later what Ir 
japonica, Ivis tectorum and Iris tuberos 
do under the same _ conditions.- 
R. Russet, 14, St. Andvew’s-avenu 
Windsor, Berkshire. 


GOTHICK FOLLIES IN 
DECAY 


S1r,—It was pleasing to read the la‘ 
Mr. Gordon Nares’s faithful recordins 
of that once celebrated garden- 
Charles Hamilton’s Painshill (Covi 
TRY LIFE, January 2 and 9). 

The enchantment of Painsh 
remains, but to-day all pleasure at tl 
wooded hills and lakes and dista1 
prospects is shadowed by the memot 
of the splendours that are gone. Tl 
charming Gothick temple is rapid 
decaying and the priceless glitterir 
grotto, once the glory of the garden, 
a pathetic ruin; the roof caved in son 
years ago, opening the centra] chambe 
to the skies, and all enrichments hav 
disappeared. Only the subterranea 
winding way, miraculously intact wit 
“satin spar’ and “‘stalactites,’’ con 
memorates the genius of its builde 
Josiah Lane. 

Claremont, near Painshill, al: 
boasts a “grot’’—a damp and me 
ancholy range of rockwork niches, fi 
removed from the cavern which on 
sparkled on the island at Painshi 
The Vanbrugh belvedere, now ol 
scured by rhododendrons, is in 
pitiful state of disrepair. Its likenes 
however, is preserved for posterity « 
the National Portrait Gallery i 
Kneller’s double Kit-Cat painting « 


homas Pelham-Holles and the 7th 
arl of Lincoln. 

At least Painshill and Claremont 
vere spared the sorry fate of Pelham’s 
Esher Place, in Surrey, where Wolsey’s 
Tower stands as a memorial to the 
andscape formed by William Kent, 
completely built over in the present 
entury. 

It is to be regretted that unkind 
-houghts on these fanciful adornments 
were expressed even at the turn of the 
[8th century. One topographer 
leclared that these ‘and other reliques 
of the frippery of false taste, prevent 
he lover of native simplicity from 
vewailing the neglect. In a pictur- 


ssque point of view, desolation itself 


AQONUMENT TO WILLIAM TAYLOR (d. 1741) 
3Y SAMUEL CHANDLER, IN BROADWAY 
CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE 


See letter: A Georgian Sculptor 


is preferable to the spruceness and 
affectation of artificial scenery.’’ So 
one should be truly thankful for the 
fragmentary survival of the few 
remaining follies which once made 
more delightfu! the three sad gardens 
that line the Portsmouth Road.— 
W. G. J. Lewis, Flat 2,8, Marlborough- 
bavade, Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. 


PHEASANT THAT HELPED 
THE FARMER 


51r,—A hen pheasant shot in Shrop- 
shire recently had fared well, as may 
be seen from the accompanying photo- 
yraph, which shows the contents of her 
crop—153 beetle larve. The grubs 
were by no means fresh (the bird had 
been hanging ten days), but they 
appeared to be a species of wireworm 
or click beetle. 

“Wireworm”’ is a name dreaded 
by the farmer, so this suggests that 
there are times when pheasants, far 
from being foes, are the friends of 
agriculture—FRaANcCES Pitt, Bridg- 
north, Shropshire. 


MIDWINTER WINDOW 
BOX 


Sir,—About April-May last year I 
purchased about six different types of 
seedlings for about 2d. and 3d. each, 
including summer chrysanthemums, 
petunias and carnations, and planted 
them in soil. I live on the third floor, 
my room faces east and I get all the 
morning sun that is available. Al- 
though I think there were too many 
plants in the box, which measured 
approximately 3 ft. by 9ins. by 9 ins., 
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the result was a continuous show of 
flowers. 

The carnations took longest to 
mature and, as far as I can remember, 
the first flower came out some time in 
August-September. The cther plants 
were pulled out as they fin.c ted. 

When the newspapers said it was 
time to plant spring bulbs, I decided 
to leave the two carnation plants as 
they were still full of bud. I carefully 
removed the top layer of soil, planted 
the bulbs and, without disturbing the 
plants, added fresh soil. The carna- 
tions were watered about twice a 
week; in October I found to my dismay 
that they were covered with green fly. 
Not knowing what to do, I made a 
solution of liquid deter- 
gent and soapy water and 
sponged the plants; then 
I carefully went over 
each leaf and killed by 
hand any fly I saw. It 
is still necessary to 
examine the plants and 
kill any fly I see. 

Early in December 
one bud started opening, 
but, as the wireless gave 


out frost warnings, I 
decided to carry the 
window box inside. My 


room is very large and so 
the gas fire does not 
affect the plants. 

Now I have one pink 
carnation out and hya- 
cinth, daffodils, tulips, 
crocus and (I think) nar- 
cissus sprouting around. 
The carnation is not very 
large.— Joan N. WILSON 
(Miss), 11, Strvathmore- 
gardens, London, W.8. 


A GEORGIAN 
SCULPTOR 


Sir,—In his article A 
Masterpiece in Marble, in 
your issue of December 
19, 1957, Alan Rogers 
mentions the other monu- 
ment signed by Samuel 
Chandler to which I refer 
in my Dictionary of 
British Sculptors. Your 
readers may care to see 
the enclosed photograph 
of this work. It is to 
William Taylor, who died 
in 1741, and is in Broad- 
way church, Worcester- 
shire. Though not as 
grand as that to Edmund 
Humfrey, it is quite competent. 

Since I published my Dictionary 
I have found out a few more facts 
about Chandler, but they mostly deal 
with his work as mason to various 
public bodies such as the Trinity 
Almshouses at Stepney. I have, how- 
ever, at last been able to find the date 
of his death, which was on January 30, 
1769. He was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Mary’s, Wanstead.— 
RUPERT GuNNIS, Hungershall Lodge, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


WAXWINGS IN SUFFOLK 


Srr,—For the past five days (I write 
on January 13) we have had from 
seven to ten waxwings feeding on the 
cotoneaster berries of a tree close to 
our house. They are here for most of 
the day, seem very tame and have an 
infinite capacity for berries, which 


they swallow whole. 
From the wing mark- 
ings there appear to be 
three males among them. 
One can watch them 
easily from a landing 
window only a few feet 
away. I understand that 
waxwings have been fly- 
ing much farther south 
this winter.—M. M. Wi- 
LIAMS, Homeleigh, South- 
wold, Suffolk. 

[We hope shortly to 
publish an article about 
a party of waxwings seen 
during the current irrup- 
tion.—ED. | 


ARLES IN THE 
HEBRIDES 


S1r,—The letters on the 
origin of the word “‘arles’’ 
(December 26, 1957) re- 
minded me that up to the 
years preceding the 
second World War, when 
Castlebay, Isle of Barra, 
was still a herring fishing 
port of importance, the 
word was in daily use 
among those engaged in 
the fishing industry. 
Arles were monies paid 
as an earnest by an 
employer, or by an agent 
on his behalf, to an 
employee, signifying that 
the former had engaged 
the latter’s services throughout that 
particular fishing season. 

The term is of long standing 
among the Scottish herring fleets.— 
ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGRreEcor, 78, 
Swan-court, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


BANG GOES SIXPENCE 


S1r,—Should not the old quotation in 
A Countryman’s Notes of January 9 
about the costs of shooting, which was 
given as “bang goes sixpence and 
down comes a guinea,”’ really be “up 
gets a sovereign, bang goes ld. and 
down comes half a crown’’?—though, 
of course, to-day it might be as stated, 
but beginning with “up gets £5.” 
“Bang went saxpence’’ reminds 
me of the Charles Keen (I think) illus- 
tration in Punch of the visitor from 
Scotland deploring the cost of a visit 
to London.—C. E. Pym (Major), 
Foxwold, Brasted, Westerham, Kent. 


RODS FOR THE SHIP 


DESIGNER 


Str,—I feel fairly certain that the 
pliable wooden rods in a mahogany 
case 5 ft. long, about which the Rev. 
A. H. Lupton enquired in his letter of 
January 9, are a collection of draughts- 
man’s splines. These are used by naval 
architects and yacht designers to “‘fair’’ 
the lines of vessels under design. 

The spline is in effect a flexible 
ruler; it is held to the desired curve by 
a series of specially-shaped lead 
weights, each of which weighs approxi- 
mately five pounds. Provided only a 
limited number of these weights are 
used, the designer can be confident 
that the resulting curve is ‘“‘fair’’— 
that is, free from irregularity and 
capable of being translated into wood 
or steel. 

Various woods are used for making 
splines: American lancewood is one 
of the best. In modern practice, 


THE HARBOUR AT CASTLEBAY, ISLE OF 
BARRA, BEFORE THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR, WHEN ARLES WERE STILL PAID 
BY EMPLOYERS TO MEMBERS OF THE 
HERRING FLEET 


See letter: Arles in the Hebrides 


celluloid is often used. I should not 
like to venture an opinion as to the 
age of Mr. Lupton’s set without seeing 
the box.—Brooxs RIcHARDs, Little 
Court, Eaton Park, Cobham, Surrey. 
[We also acknowledge with thanks 
letters to the same effect from E. P. A., 
Oni. Baye M. CoG. aGas tig 
ACH. Ps J. Bo ., A. SoA. Sakerand 
D. B.-W.—Ep.] 
USED IN ORGAN BUILDING 
Sir,—I think I can provide the solu- 
tion to the mystery. The rods are 
mandrells used in organ building for 
the making and repairing of small 
organ pipes. The tapering is so that 
the “‘scales’’ or varying thicknesses 
of the pipes can be dealt with. We 
have some of larch wood that have 
been in regular use for over a hundred 
years.—NoEL MANDER, St. Peter's 
Organ Works, St. Peter’s-avenue, Hack- 
ney-voad, London, E.2. 


THE OLD MARYLEBONE 
THEATRE 


S1r,—I was greatly interested in the 
letter from Mr. T. G. Scott and the 
picture of the old Marylebone Theatre 
in Country Lire for December 26, 
1957. I gave a fairly full account of 
the story of this house in Theatre 
World for June, 1954. 

The article was illustrated with 
the same picture, and my own copy 
bears a note in MS. that the engraving 
was done in 1845 and shows the theatre 
as opened in 1842. I also have a copy 
of an old print of the interior of the 
earlier little Pavilion Theatre. 

The Marylebone was a home of 
lurid melodrama during much of last 
century, with great pantomimes at 
Christmas. There was a very deep 
stage with scope for grand scenic 
effects. Mrs. W. H. Kendal made her 
début there as a child in 1853, and 
Irving, Toole and Madame Céleste 


153 WIREWORMS FROM THE CROP OF A HEN 
See letter: Pheasant that Helped the Farmer 


PHEASANT 


fill 


STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY 
FIGURE EMBOSSED WITH 
THE WORD ‘“‘GARDNERS,”’ 
POSSIBLY ONE OF A _ SET 
REPRESENTING THE FOUR 
ELEMENTS 


See letter: The Elements in Pottery ? 


were other celebrities who appeared 
there. The sadly grimy front is still 
recognisable in  Church-street, off 
Edgware-road. The pit, circles and 
boxes are now used as_ storage 
space by a commercial firm, and back 
stage is largely ruinous. So did 
another playhouse which had given 
laughter and joy to thousands join the 
growing band of lost London theatres. 
—N. M. Bricu, 53, Waterloo-voad, 
Bedford. 
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ARLINGTON COURT’S 
GATE-PIERS 


Sir,—What Westcountryman, in his 
letter about Arlington Court, in north 
Devon (January 2), calls the unusual 
gate-pier ornaments represent the 
crests of the Chichester family, to 
whom Arlington belonged. Similar 
ornaments used to be on the gate 
posts of Youlston not far away, 
which belonged to the same 
family until recent years.—JUNIUS, 
London, W.8. 


THE ELEMENTS IN 
POTTERY? 


S1r,—I was interested in your reply 
in Collectors’ Questions (December 5) 
concerning four figures in a painting 
representing the four seasons. I 
possess the small, rather crude Staf- 
fordshire figure of which I enclose a 
photograph: it is embossed “Gard- 
ners’ [stc] on the base and might, I 
believe, be one of a set representing 
the four elements, in this case earth. 
(Air was symbolised by a girl with a 
bird and hunting horn; water by a 
fishwife; and a man loading a gun 
personified fire.) I have been told the 
figure is about 1820, and it resembles 
a Ralph Wood figure of about 1770 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
At the same time the plural 
“Gardners’ does suggest that this 
might be the man of a pair. If this is 
so, I should be most interested to 
know the appearance of the woman 
gardener.—J. M., Hereford. 


TOBACCO BYGONES 


Sir,—The article Lead Jars for 
Tobacco (October 17, 1957) prompts 
me to send the accompanying photo- 
graphs of less frequently seen smoking 
bygones. | The tobacco cutter and brass 
box together recall the days before 
tobacco reached the consumer in 
hygienic and airtight, albeit expen- 
sive, tins. The cutter, now at Gains- 
borough Old Hall, Lincolnshire, prob- 
ably stood on a tobacconist’s counter 
shredding fresh shag for each cus- 
tomer. The box is now at Tickenhili, 


THREE LEAD TOBACCO JARS, A BOOT-SHAPED MATCH 


HOLDER AND! A PENNY SNUFF MEASURE. 


(Below) TOBACCO 


CUTTER AND PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT TOBACCO BOX 


See letter: Tobacco Bygones 


Worcestershire; I believe it explains 
the origin of the smoke room in a 
public house. There, any customer 
could, by inserting one penny and 
pressing the knob, unlock the magic 
box and !'p himself. 

The iop photograph shows more 
bygones from Gainsborough Old Hall. 
The small measure on the right of the 
photograph is another symbol of 


bygone money values, for this gave a 
pennyworth of snuff. On the other 
hand, matches are now much less 
valued, for the elegant metal leg was 


the wall back into an upright position 
And this without disaster to the peai 
tree. The whole is an example of wha: 
skill and devotion, combined with th 
necessary funds, can accomplish. 
D. V. W., Somerset. 


FOR STRETCHING 
CLOTHES 


Sir,—I was interested in recent 
correspondence on stocking and glove 
boards. In about the year 1938 I 
purchased from a hosier in Stratford- 
on-Avon three modern pairs of 


THE TITHE BARN, WHICH INCORPORATES A DOVECOTE, AT 
SOUTH STOKE, NEAR BATH 
See letter: A Fine Example of Restoration 


the pretentious holder for a precious 
few.—M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snow- 
berry Cottage, Preston Wynne, Here- 
fordshire. 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF 
RESTORATION 


Sir,—During the past thirty years so 
many fine old buildings have been 
allowed to decay that it is pleasant to 
be able to record a notable example of 
the opposite\side of the picture. In 
the 1930s the. tithe barn at South 
Stoke, near Bath, especially dis- 
tinguished for the dove-cote incor- 
porated in it, was sadly in need of 
repair. Since then it has received a 
most wonderful restoration or re- 
habilitation, as the accompanying 
photograph shows. The slates and 
clay tiles have gone from the roof, to 
be replaced by genuine old stone tiles, 
beautifully graduated. The interior 
timbering has been repaired with 
Somerset oak and, most remarkable 
of all, the end of the barn has been 
strengthened and straightened by a 
difficult underpinning operation: five 
15-ton bottlejacks were used (and far 
more ingenuity and skill) to persuade 


stocking boards. These are still in occa- 
sional use, and have proved invaluable 
for quick drying of thick hand-knitted 
shooting stockings. They also defeated 


the efforts of public laundries to 


minimise theinterval between heels and 
toes, though this meant damping again. 

Recently I gave a pair of glove 
boards to the Cambridge and Cam- 
bridgeshire Folk Museum. 

‘Three-piece wooden boot trees, as 
used with ankle-length boots, must 
now be rare.—P. D. Munpy, Ickleton, 
Cambridgeshire. 


A PORTRAIT OF JUDITH 


S1r,—I should like to apologise to your 
readers for referring (January 9) to a 
portrait of St. Judith in the Royal 
Academy Winter Exhibition. Had I 
reflected before writing my article, I 
should have realised that Judith was 
anything but a saint.—DENys SuTTon, 
London, S.W.1. 


We regret that on the plan of a 
house at West Humble, near Dorking, 
Surrey, in our issue of January 9 the 
wrong scale was given. The figures 
should have read 10, 15 and 20 feet. 
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{ CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


LEAVE IT TO PARTNER 


N a previous causerie I referred to a night- 
marish subject raised by a reader who is an 
excellent player in his own right. My first 

eaction was to wonder what sort of school he 
iad been playing in, but letters from other 
eaders lead one to suspect a fairly general 
nodern trend. Apparently there is more than 
neets the eye in a situation like this: 


South West North East 
{| Diamond 1 Heart 1 Spade 2 Hearts 
No bid No bid ? 


What meaning can be read into South’s 
second-round pass? Don’t be hasty and say: 
‘He’s obviously in the minimum range and 
inable to find a convenient free re-bid.”” Could 
t not be that he has quite a bit in reserve and is 
nerely waiting to see what North has to say? 
[he latter theory is gaining ground in some 
quarters, and the opener’s partner has to 
xercise his imagination. Suppose that, as East, 
you hold the following: 
@®654 VYKQO10843 698 &KJ 

South deals, your side only is vulnerable, 
ind the auction starts in this fashion: 


South West North East 
No bid 1 Diamond No bid 1 Heart 
2 Spades No bid No bid ? 


As South failed to open at favourable 
vulnerability, you are not going to be put off by 
iis blatant nuisance bid; he seems to have 
stymied your partner, but you keep the flag 
lying with Three Hearts and hope the weather 
<eeps fine. Everyone passes, and the full deal 
supplied by a correspondent who held the 
ibove cards) turns out to be this: 


Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

Ten tricks were made in great comfort 
ifter an opening Club lead; if East is in Four 
Hearts, even an original Spade does not worry 
nim unduly. And who, do you think, got blamed 
‘or the subsequent loss of the rubber? 

West has no sound call over South’s bid of 
[wo Spades, but a raise seems automatic when 
East is able to go to Three Hearts on his own; 
upart from his quick tricks and other values, the 
loubleton Knave is ample Heart support after 
such bidding. 

By this time, of course, you will be pre- 
yared for his explanation: ‘‘Even with a 
stronger hand I would still pass over Two 
Spades, otherwise I might rob you of a juicy 
louble. If you couldn’t double you were bound 
(oO say something. When you merely said Three 
Hearts you sounded so weak that game seemed 
out of the question.”’ 

What, then, should East say on the second 
‘ound? Obviously, he was told, Four Hearts 
‘it is just too bad if West turns up with a dead 
minimum and a singleton Heart). To this must 
xe added a rider:—it depends largely on whom 
you are playing with. 

Another correspondent held the North 
ards on the following deal: 


@AQJ1076 

3 

& J 2 

& K 1097 
@ 32 @K985 
52 “a 9 QJ 107 
OAK1094 |W El] 9987 
&O865 S &i2 
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Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
If you study the auction set as out below, 


you will probably agree with North's bidding 
unless you apply the W est player’s reasoning on 
the preceding example; on that basis, after a 
vulnerable opening by partner, he was too good 
for a mere Four Spades on the second round 
with a solid six-loser hand. However, as you 
will see, he was due for a shock. 


South West North East 

1 Heart 2 Diamonds 2 Spades 3 Diamonds 
No bid No bid 4 Spades Double 

5 Hearts No bid No bid Double 

No bid No bid No bid 


A bewildered North decided to trust his 
partner, who got out for two down by playing 
East for the King of Spades. Then, believe it or 
not, it was North who was hauled over the coals. 
He would probably have clinched the rubber by 
making Four Spades doubled, a_ distinct 
improvement on the actual loss of 500; had 
South ventured a bid of Three Hearts over the 
Three Diamonds on his right, he would be more 
inclined to pass after a jump to Four Spades, 
but the suggestion was brushed aside. 

“Of course I could have bid Three Hearts,”’ 
said South, “but I had to give you a chance to 
double. And you see how right I was. On your 
hand, with a singleton Heart, a double stands 
out a mile and we put them at least two down.” 
At least he showed imagination; on the bidding 
North was likely to have only one Diamond, so 
a double seems too much to expect. ‘‘ You 
fixed me with your Four Spades,’ South went 
on; “I had had no real opportunity to tell you 
how good my Hearts were.”’ 

As I said, you have to know your partner 
and allow for all sorts of interesting develop- 
ments. Also, it apparently pays to know your 
opponents. You may not approve of South’s 
jump Overcall on the first example or of East’s 
double of Four Spades on the second, but you 
must admit that both players picked a pretty 
good moment. 

Where, you may ask, do such theories 
originate? I loathe people who blame the 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Americans for our troubles, but this week’s 
theme constantly recurs in the problem depart- 
ment of a certain magazine. For example: 
Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
South West North East 
1 Club No bid 1 Diamond 1 Spade 
? 
South holds 
QO 0095 © 33 & K fos 
It may surprise you to learn that 17 mem- 
bers of the expert panel advocated a pass. 


What happens, I wonder, when the auction 
proceeds on these lines: 

South West North East 

1 Club No bid 1 Diamond 1 Spade 
No bid 2 Spades 3 Diamonds No bid 


? 

If South passes again, he may find that 
North had the right hand for an unbreakable 
Three No-Trumps—such as: 

@929I32 OAK8542 &OQO 10 

On the other hand, if South ventures 
Three No-Trumps or Four Clubs, it may tran 
spire that North was merely contesting the 
part-score on something like this: 

@84 YVA872O0098742 &6 

On the whole it seems wiser for South to 
mention No-Trumps at the One level or rebid 
Clubs at the Two level while he has the chance. 

Consider another problem: 

Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 
South West North East 
1 Club 2 Diamonds 2Hearts 3 Diamonds 
< 

South holds: 

@AAIJTTVASZ O62 hAQ8BE53 

The choice seems to rest between Three 
Hearts and Four Clubs; but, here again, we get 
votes for a pass. North, of course, is expected 
to keep the ball rolling, but pity his pight when 
he has already stretched his hand to the limit. 
Incidentally, we are told that West’s bid of 
Two Diamonds was a weak jump overcall. I 
shall have to revise my opinion of this weapon. 


CROSSWORD No. 


“Crossword No. 1459, Country LIFE, 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ 


Wednesday, January 29, 1958 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


EEN eI EEOC 5 oo vio'n x d's e's v'a's0odne'pale actecisslc decile dadeennc 


SOLUTION TO No. 1458. 


1459 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent ihe 


not later than the first post on the morning of 12. A share of the reckoning for Jock (4) 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


ACROSS 


1. Cosy garments for motor-cyclists (12) 

8. Encouraged to get ready for the crumbs? (5) 
9. Little embellishments in these sketches (9) 
What a deplorable nose! (10) 


14. What a racket about the pig; repudiate it (6) 
15. The morbid tendency of a ballade by G. K. 
Chesterton (8) 
17. Avro in mass production, 
your cup of tea (8) 
19. ‘‘There was an Old of Basing, 
‘‘Whose presence of mind was amazing”’ 
—Lear (6) 


but not perhaps 


2. Corny kind of features (4) 

23, Norfolk might provide a fly-over at Charing 
Cross (10) 

5. An unfeeling kind of chap (9) 

6. After all, the War Office goes back to make 
a concession (5) 

27. The mantle of brightness (12) 


DOWN 


“So doth the swan her downy save”’ 
—Shakespeare (7) 

. Rather an indifferent salute from the air (6, 4) 

There’s design in escape (6) 

ae was a chubby lad’’—Hoffman (8) 

Cold result of the gambler’ s throw? (4) 

Have you observed that it is not very cold? (7) 

. The matter of the very unrefined perfume 

is coming up again (12) 


_ 


SQ bo 


10. How are the birds getting on in their new 
nest? (8, 4) 

13. Mark my words! (10) 

16. Proved about right, but nevertheless put out 
8 

18. ia. hn the rough main has an other-worldly 
appearance (7) 

20. Fired round everybody in the kitchen garden 


(7) 
21. Smartens up right among the flowers (6) 
24. Old birds turn up for another (4) 


which appeared in the issue of January 16, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Cobalt; 4, Accident; 10, 
China; 12, Tige; 13, Sheringham; 15, Uranium; 16, 
19, Advent; 21, Strayed; 23, Sweetheart; 
28, Day- worker; 29, Trestles; 30, Skates. DOWN 
nut; 2, Bodyguard; 3, Lark; 5, Centres; 6, Incendiary; 
8, Trauma; 9, Gotham; 14, Lime Street: 
18, Adjourns; 20, Treadle; 2 , Sprays; 22 
26, Look. 


Asce nt ; 


Eiderdown; 
25, Cato; 27, 
7, Edith; 


17, He aym: arket; 
, Exile; 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
wed Aen States. 
ll The winner of Crossword No. 1457 is 
Slight ; : ayes 
Elite: Miss K. Forbes, 
, Chest- Newe, 
Strathdon, 


Aberdeenshire. 
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The 
menace of 


Woodworm 


q Woodworm & Dry Rot 
Control operators treating 
Woodworm in a church roof. 


Few people realize the extensive damage that woodworm 
can do to roof timbers, floors, furniture and other wood- 


Here’s to the wines of Madeira. work if prompt action is not taken. Only by skilled 
Wines to be going home with. treatment can these pests be prevented from spreading 
They are a quartet of quality. throughout your home or other premises. That is why 
As fine a foursome as ever was you should call in the Woodworm & Dry Rot Control 
bottled. Service. This nation-wide Service eradicates woodworm 


and dry rot under a 20-year Guarantee of future pro- 
tection. It also covers the control of rats, mice, cock- 
roaches and all other pests. Write for information and 
advice to the: 


SERCIAL 
pale 


WOODWORM & DRY ROT CENTRE 
DEPT. WCL1, 23 BEDFORD SQUARE, WCx. TEL: LANGHAM 5455 


and really dry 


VERDELHO 
golden, dry and 


A] Swimming Pool ? 
(Whraey mol 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY — LIMITED 


Details from BATTLE SUSSEX 


FOR 
EXHILARATING RELAXATION 


any time enjoyable 


BUAL 
full-bodied and 
beautifully balanced 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


PHONE 
BATTLE 


MALMSEY 


rich and luscious and 


rather more expensive 


Madeira 
ine 
Se PINE 
AS WINE CAN BE 


fife Vly, 


<BECAS, 


omen” 


OUPS 

for 
PARTICULAR 
people 


BISQUE DE HOMARD 


Genuine Kangaroo Tail 
Real Turtle 

Chinese Bird’s Nest 
Clear Oxtail 

i? Consommé 


CHOOSE CHOODLER 
Nylon and Plastic 


BABY PANTS 
Dainty, durable, hygienic 


BY Plastic 2/9 and 3/11. Nylon Covered 6/6 to 9/11 


BISguE 
De HOMARD 


Seasren canam SOE 


\SSEEEAD. is 

aie 7 
From most high-class grocers. 
1/ not available locally, please write to the makers: 


BENDER & CASSEL LIMITED 
74, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7 


William H. Storey & Co. Ltd., Comberton, Cambs. 


SEE BRITAIN FIRST 


No need to go abroad 


BEEF SHORTHORN 


bulls will give you better, quicker-growing, 
faster maturing, beef type calves from dairy 
cows, than any other bulls. 


COLOUR MARKING IS A BACK NUMBER 


SO WHY WAIT FOR WEIGHT 


With a ‘Baby’ steer, Shorthorns won Scottish 

National Supreme over-all and Smithfield 

Reserve Supreme over-all. Proof of early 

maturity and profitability. Sire of this steer is 

standing at a Scottish A.|. centre. Why should 

English farmers be denied Similar opportunities? 
Ask your M.M.B. centre. 


PERTH BULL SALES 


MacDonald Fraser & Co. Mart. 
February 10 - 11 - 12 - 1958 


Also at Aberdeen and Inverness. 


Demand in England has grown so rapidly that 
a Sale will be held in Leicester on 29th April. 
John Thornton & Co. Ltd. 


Particulars from The Secretary, 


SCOTTISH SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


17 YORK PLACE PERTH 


BROOKLANDS 
of 
BOND STREET LTD. 


London Distributors ASTON MARTIN, 
LAGONDA, ALVIS, JENSEN, 
MERCEDES-BENZ, FORD (U.S.A.) 


Offer from a stock of 50 


NEW AND USED 
HIGH GRADE CARS 


NEW ASTON MARTIN DB. Mark III 
Saloon and Drophead Coupé for early 


delivery. 
NEW JAGUAR MARK VIII Saloon. 


Immediate Delivery. 


1955 LAGONDA 3-litre Drophead Coupé. 
1955 MERCEDES-BENZ 300 ‘B’ Saloon 


de luxe. 
1957 FORD V8 Thunderbird Special 
Sports Car. 


1956 JENSEN ‘541’ Saloons. 

1955 ASTON MARTIN 3-litre Saloon. 

1954 LAGONDA 3-litre 2-door Saloon. 

1956 FORD Fairlane Sunliner Convertible. 
Power top and steering, radio. 

1955 MERCEDES-BENZ 220 ‘A’ Saloon. 


Appointed Retailers 


Austin, Daimler, Jaguar, M.G., Morris, Riley, 
Rover, Standard, Triumph, Wolseley. 


TERMS EXCHANGES 
103 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 8351 


INTEGRITY DIGNITY COUNT 


HAND FINISHED 
VELOUR CURTAINS 


Complete with ‘Rufflette’ tape and hooks 
. Ready to hang. This season's furnishing 
shades Cherry, Chinese Blue, Ash Grey, 
Celadon Green and Autumn Rust. 
Width 46 in. 
Each lined 
Each unlined 
Pair Lined 


6ft.long 7 ft.6ins.long 
: 57/6 67/6 


47/6 
110/- 130/- 
Pair Unlined 90/- 110/- 


Velour 18/- yard, Lining 4/11 yard 


ALL POST AND PACKING FREE 
Patterns free on request 


CAMERON CONTRACTS LTD. 
E.C.2, 


57/ 


25 Wormwood Street, London, 


HE ESTATE MARKET 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


favoured positions. 


HE other day I sat in an un- 

heated railway carriage and 

listened to a married couple dis- 
cussing sales’ particulars of country 
houses. The man, to judge from his 
military bearing and phraseology, was 
a retired Army officer, and his wife’s 
appearance suggested that she had 
spent much of her life in the East. So 
much for speculation. But what in- 
terested me was their requirements 
when it came to buying a house. And 
here it soon became clear that there 
was a division of opinion, for whereas 
the wife stressed the advantages of oil- 
fired central heating, labour-saving 
equipment and convenient bus routes, 
the husband, though by no means 
oblivious of these attractions, was 
more concerned with structural mat- 
ters and by any reference to rough 
shooting or a trout stream. It was 
significant that neither of them, dur- 
ing the hour or so that I listened to 
their conversation, expressed a pre- 
ference for a particular style or period 
of architecture. 


EMPHASIS ON THE MODERN 


T may be that this couple were excep- 

tional, and that years of occupying 
married quarters had dulled their 
aesthetic senses. But somehow I doubt 
it, for as a general rule those who have 
spent much of their lives abroad have 
clearly defined ideas of the type of 
home that they would like to retire to. 
The fact is, I think—and it is borne 
out by estate agents’ reports—that 
modern living conditions have resulted 
in a swing away from the picturesque 
in favour of the functional. For 
example, a fortnight ago I quoted 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner as saying that the emphasis 
nowadays is on two considerations. 
First, a house should be easy to 
runand havean efficient heating system 
and convenient domestic offices. 
Second, owing to the difficulty of 
getting staff, a house situated near a 
village, close to a good bus route or 
on the outskirts of a country town 
usually scores over a more remote 
property, however attractive it may 
be architecturally. Then, again, 
Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and Partners, 
reviewing the market for residential 
property in 1957, write that whereas 
older houses of medium and large size 
were difficult to sell, country houses 
with from four to six bedrooms, par- 
ticularly those situated on the out- 
skirts of London, had held their value, 
and that good sites for re-development 
were one of the strongest features of 
the market. 


IMPORTANCE OF RENT ACT 


HE preference for modern houses 

is not confined to those who are 
looking for a home in the country, for 
Messrs. Chamberlain and Willows, a 
well-known firm of estate agents who 
deal mostly in town properties, write 
that the demand for modern houses in 
the suburbs of London has been active, 
and that values have been maintained 
and even enhanced for properties in 
But they em- 
phasise that the main feature affecting 
the future values of town houses and 
flats is the Rent Act, since it had been 
obvious for some time that an increase 
in rents was inevitable, and that under 
<onditions of slow inflation, rising costs 
and wages, rents for living accommo- 
dation had become unrealistic. 


LITTLE DISSATISFACTION 
SHOWN BY TENANTS 
ar, will not be possible for some 

time,’’ they go on to say, “to 
assess accurately the result of de- 
controlling a large number of houses 


,and flats. Our experience in respect of 


the properties we manage is that 
owners have arranged new tenancies 
at moderate increases of rent and that 
little dissatisfaction has been shown 
by tenants.” 


According to Messrs. Chamberlain 
and Willows’s report, some tenants are 
buying houses—either the ones that 
they occupy or others—a trend “that 
would no doubt be accentuated if 
building society mortgages were more 
freely available.’’ As it is, they take 
the view that many properties are 
likely to be divided with a view to 
providing smaller units of accommoda- 
tion that can be let free of rent control. 


TENANTS AS BUYERS OF 
FARM LAND 


HE credit squeeze, which has 

made it increasingly hard for 
tenants to raise sufficient money on a 
mortgage to pay for the freehold of a 
house, has operated in a different way 
against tenants who have wanted to 
buy their farms when an agricultural 
estate has come up for sale in lots. 
Nevertheless, Messrs. Bernard Thorpe 
and Partners point out that the fact 
that they buy in the numbers they 
do indicates that they will do all 
that they can to finance a purchase, 
partly because it is an opportunity to 
acquire land at investment value as 
opposed to vacant possession value. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. go as 
far as to say that the demand by 
tenant farmers to purchase their hold- 
ings when estates are split up shows 
no sign of diminishing, and that out 
of 13 major estates, including 92 farms 
offered for sale last year, tenants 
bought no fewer than 78 farms, two 
estates having been sold as a whole to 
investors. 


WOOLVERSTONE ESTATE 
SALE 


HE Oxford University Chest have 

decided to sell the Woolverstone 
estate, which extends to roughly 
5,000 acres near Ipswich, Suffolk, and 
have instructed Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. and Messrs. Cluttens to offer 
it privately as a whole or in lots. The 
property, described by the first-named 
agents as one of the finest estates in 
the Eastern Counties, has approxi- 
mately five miles of frontage to the 
River Orwell and includes the well- 
known yachting centre of Pinmill. 
Woolverstone Hall, the principal 
house and home of the Berners family 
for many years, is at present occupied 
by the L.C.C. 

Another property, of much the 
same acreage as Woolverstone, but of 
very different character, for sale 
through Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. is the Ballochyle estate, near 
Dunoon, Argyllshire. It is offered on 
instructions from Messrs. Bryant and 
May, who established it in 1922 for the 
production of soft wood timbers, 
mainly Norwegian and Sitka spruce 
and other conifers not connected with 
the principal products of the company. 
The reason for the projected sale, 
which involves 6,200 acres, of which 
1,644 acres are well-established planta- 
tions, is that the ground is unsuitable 
for producing poplar and aspen trees 
which are the chief match-producing 
timbers. In addition to the forestry 
undertaking, the estate includes a saw 
mill, a sheep farm, numerous cottages 
and useful sporting concessions. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


N spite of the fact that the emphasis 

nowadays seems to be on modern 
houses, there is no lack of buyers for 
period country houses, provided that 
they are situated in popular districts. 
For example, Messrs. Styles, Whitlock 
and Petersen write to say that they 
have sold Ecchinswell, a Queen Anne 
house with 175 acres near Newbury, 
Berkshire, for private occupation, and 
that, acting with Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson, they have disposed of Marston 
House, a modernised 17th-century 
house with 124 acres situated at 
Marston St. Lawrence, near Banbrry, 
Oxfordshire, also for private oceupa- 
tion. PROCURATOR, 
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4, ash Y thaz is Shecs delight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/3 (anee 
subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


Pintail 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD,, PERTH, SCOTLAND, 
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{ ‘*No Name’’ 


AGG 


in 2 oz tins 9/II 


in I oz packets 4/114 


OO 


AW)WG  ' ] G@ 


Player’s ““No Name” Broadcut 


WOW CGCCCR@@ 


in 2 oz tins 9/11 
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SHERRWY 


Established 1800 
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HARVEY & GORES is 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


1, 2 & 3 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT o8§9, o861 
CABLES: BLUBOR LONDON 
Valuations for BANKERS 
Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


and Division since the vear 1812 


AN EARLY 18th-CENTURY DIAMOND SUITE OF BROOCH 
AND EARRINGS 


Jewels of all periods purchased whether 
collections or individual pieces 


M. HARRIS « SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A good quality Regency mahogany writing table, the top lined with tooled green leather. 
Length 4 ft. 10 ins. Width 2 ft. 11} ins. 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSeum 2121 Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 


HE record attendance at the 
y 12th Oxford Farming Conference 
f proved that there is no loss of 
in this cosmopolitan event. 
lor was there any lack of range and 
| in the discussions following the 
‘ papers; the chairmen were tolerant of 
kers who wished to air their own 
|| views more than ask direct questions. 
That is one of the charms of the Con- 
ference, which attracts mainly big 
farmers, traders and scientists, all well 
aware of problems besetting farms of 
| every size. The theme ‘Towards 
| Greater Self-Sufficiency was misin- 
i loeee by some. The Committee 
| did not intend to suggest that there 
was any possibility of entirely cutting 
_ off imported feeding-stuffs, but they 
_ wanted members to ponder on the 
| problem of improving home produc- 
fon while using imported grains and 
' concentrates as an adjunct to greater 
| efficiency. 
Sir Solly Zuckerman stressed the 
bq need for increased  self- 
sufficiency by pointing out that com- 
tition from overseas suppliers of 
food was likely to become stronger, 
and that it was therefore necessary, 
_ through increased efficiency of pro- 
duction, to get the best from the sup- 
port given to our own agriculture. He 
thought that British farmers had done 
well (the United Kingdom agricultural 
net output has increased by one-third 
in the past ten years), but there was 
room still for improvement. The £250 
‘million annual subsidies derive from 
the time when it was a matter of food 
at any price; about half the amount is 
‘spent on imported feeding-stuffs. 
More self-sufficiency in the feeding of 
| ruminants would be the biggest step 
which the British farmer could take 
|) towards increased efficiency. This is 
| fairly simple for large farmers, but 
| much more difficult for 100,000 farm- 
ers occupying a third of the total 
number of holdings and operating on 
less than 100 acres. Sixty per cent. of 
them are under 20 acres, their net 
profit providing less than, workers’ 
‘wages. If unsuccessful smallholdings 
could be amalgamated into bigger and 
more efficient units, there might be 
less need for subsidies. 


_ More from Grass 


APERS and discussions ranged 
over the production of home- 

. grown foods, and there was unanimous 
agreement that more would have to 
come from grass. One farmer described 
his methods with a 60-cow herd 
averaging more than 1,000 gallons 
over the last seven years. They live 
mostly on grass and grass products, 
particularly self-fed silage made under 
a Dutch barn. The cows have con- 
tinuous access to feed and freedom to 
lie in a straw yard. He uses more than 
half a ton of nitrogenous fertiliser for 
each acre annually, against the national 
average of less than one cwt. There 
was a heated discussion about the 
1 la of purchased concentrates. 
nufacturers supported the theory 
that they were better able, with their 
adequate machinery and buying and 
selling facilities, to mix economical 
rations, while many farmers explained 
their arrangements for home mixing, 
in every case showing substantial cash 
saving. Perhaps they did not take 
sufficient account of their own skill and 
time in buying and supervision. He 
who could not gain some ideas from 
the Conference must have been the 


perfect farmer. 


Forestry Courses 
HE Forestry Commission is again 
offering courses for woodmen 
working on private estates. They run 
for about six weeks and there are no 
fees, while board and lodging costs and 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
PROBLEMS 


allowances are met by the Commission. 
The steady increase in private plant- 
ing makes these courses really neces- 
sary and of great value in the develop- 
ment of forestry, which should run in 
double harness with farming. Some- 
times farmers are antagonistic when 
land suitable for agriculture is covered 
with trees, although the Forestry 
Commission says that land properly 
planted and looked after employs 
more labour on better terms than 
marginal farming production. 


Future for English Cheese 


HREE friends remembered my 

liking for English cheese by send- 
ing me superb samples. One, a Somer- 
set farm-house cheese, 18 months old, 
was outstanding, but there is difficulty 
in replacing it because shopkeepers 
appear to prefer to stock foreign stuff. 
There is the same difficulty in eating 
places: usually, while imported cheese 
is in free supply, if one wants English 
cheese it has to be specially fetched. 
There is a gradual rise in the number 
of farm-house cheese-makers, Small 
groups of farmers are encouraged to co- 
operate and manufacture all their milk 
at one farm, subject to quantity limit- 
ations to prevent schemes developing 
into cheese factories. Cheese imports 
are falling while exports rise, and we are 
eating more cheese than we did before 
the war. Cheese is a promising outlet 
for surplus milk, if backed by efficient 
advertising and marketing. 


Finding the Farm 

OW much time is wasted through 

the modesty of British farmers 
in failing to advertise their where- 
abouts? Name boards are not expen- 
sive, but few farms carry them. A 
worn-out cultivator disc would do the 
job admirably. 


Slug Damage 


HE mild weather has encouraged 

slugs to play havoc with autumn 
grains on heavy land. During the 
daytime they rest just below the sur- 
face, working only at night. They will 
attack grain below or above ground, 
and are difficult to identify because a 
fair amount of damage is done before 
the trouble is traced. Chemicals kill 
off the slugs, but a hard frost is better 
and cheaper. A few good frosts would 
now be welcomed by all farmers who 
had difficulties in getting a tilth after 
last winter’s mild weather. Jack 
Frost continues to be a nuisance to 
farmers who put their water pipes 
in vulnerable positions; sensible pro- 
tection is worth the cost, and the 
water in field troughs can be kept 
liquid by lagging them with farm-yard 
manure. 


Pooling Farm Machinery 
HERE is a co-operative machinery 
pool in Hampshire which could 

serve as a pattern for many. A few 

farmers have joined together and, 
after satisfying the bankers that they 
are credit-worthy, have been advanced 

80 per cent. of the cost of new 

machines, leaving them to find the 

balance between them. The bank 
wants the money back in four years, 
but claims interest only on the out- 
standing balance. Each machine is the 
responsibility of one farmer, who gets 

a bonus if it passes an examination 

when put away at the end of the 

season. When another farmer wants 

to use a machine he has to provide a 

driver or pay the one in charge. There 

is little difficulty in allocation—a rota 

based on acreage is compiled when a 

new machine is bought, so each farmer 

knows where he stands. Costs of vari- 

ous operations are coming out at 

about half standard contractors’ rates. 
SIMBA. 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


2 


A FINE CHIPPENDALE OPEN ARMCHAIR WITH CARVED 

AND SHAPED ARMS, ON CARVED CABRIOLE LEGS WITH 

SCROLL TOES, AND SHAPED AND CARVED UNDERFRAME. 
Circa 1760. Overall height of back 3 ft. 3 ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


SUPERB QUALITY SHERATON PERIOD CYLINDER SECRETAIRE BOOKCASE IN 
FADED FIGURED MAHOGANY, Circa 1780. 
Total height 6’ 44”. Width 3’. Depth 1’ 74” 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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LTD. 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUES 
OAK AND PINE PANELLING. 
MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT 


T. CROWTHER « SON | 


AND WORKS OF ART 


AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


WOOD AND MARBLE 
IRONWORK FURNITURE 


’Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cab 


Late 18th-century carved Pine Chimneypiece of simple design 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, 'S.W.6 


le Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON | 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE 
The one Comprehensive Collection 


An extremely rare small Antique set of 
Sheraton Satinwood bow front Book- 
shelves with shaped ends. Width 
144 inches, depth 144 inches, height a 
58 inches. Period circa 1795. 


B RDG E 


DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A very fine Antique 
Inlaid Sheraton 
Mahogany Tambour 
Writing Desk with 
fitted interior. 
Width 42 inches. 
height 394 inches, 
depth 29 inches. 
Period circa 1795. 


STRE EE 


Avie. Rule ESN 


Telephone: 24828, 


Telegrams & Cables ‘“‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen. 


NEW BOOKS 


BEHIND GROCK’S — 


ie 


CLOWNING 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ROCK has written his auto- 
ee biography: Gyvock, King of 

Clowns, edited by Ernst Kon- 
stantin and translated from the Ger- 
man by Basil Creighton, (Methuen, 
21s.). Grock is now retired, but, long 
before his retirement from clowning, he 
had retired from appearing in Eng- 
land. There have been various tales 
about why that happened, one being 
that Grock didn’t at all like English 
taxation, In his book he denies that 
this was so, and says he left because 
of money quarrels between himself and 
Sir Oswald Stoll, who wouldn’t pay 
him as much as he thought he was 
worth. However, taxation is a matter 
about which Grock, like most of us, 
can become heated. Unlike most of 
us, he is willing to confess himself a 


AAAAAAAAAAAMMA MAMMA AMM101 | 
GROCK, KING OF CLOWNS. Edited by Ernst Konstantin. 
(Methuen, 21s.) 


THE BLITZ. By Constantine Fitz Gibbon. 
(Wingate, 25s.) 


By Hermann and Georg Schreiber. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 25s.) 
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VANISHED CITIES. 


tax-dodger. He represented himself 
for the purpose to be his own dresser 
and chauffeur earning £10 a week. 

Grock says that he became the 
highest paid artiste in Europe, and, 
surely, the man who made the Queen 
of Spain laugh so much that a son was 
prematurely born deserved a lot of 
money. “The child who was laughed 
into the world so happily lives to-day 
in Lausanne, -where I often have the 
pleasure of meeting him, and when we 
have a drink together he says with a 
laugh: ‘To my midwife’.”” 


ORIGIN OF A TURN 


How do ideas come to a great 
clown? Grock tells us that he never 
consciously thinks out a laughable 
situation, but when a laugh comes 
that he hadn’t been expecting he 
seizes the moment, explores it till he 
sees all its possibilities, and then 
develops it. I don’t think anything 
he did made me laugh more than the 
antics with the piano and the chair, 
and that came about in this way. He 
was performing in a _ bull-ring in 
Madrid and boards were put down for 
his piano and chair to stand upon. 
One day the back legs of the chair 
were in the sand, so that there would 
have been risk of his falling back- 
wards if he sat in it. The question was 
whether to push the piano back to 
make room for the chair or to put the 
chair farther back and pull the piano 
up toit. “It is easier to pull than to 
push, so I instantly decided to put the 
chair farther back and pull the piano 
up to it. An audience which hadn’t 
tumbled to the clown’s small technical 
problem would think this very funny. 
There was such laughter that Grock 
looked round in surprise, and the 
surprise itself increased the laughter. 
It was, as he says, ‘‘a sheer gift,’’ and 
we know how he used it, always 
pulling the piano to the chair, even 
when, on a music-hall stage, there was 
no platform to be reconciled with a 
floor of sand. 


And in a similar spontaneou: 
way, he says, came the, uproariou; 
moment when he tears the lid off the 
piano and tries to hit his partner wit] 
it. By chance, his partner was in q 
crusty mood and kept on making 
under his breath disparaging remarks 
about Grock’s performance. He tore 
off the lid and chased his partner. 
“My costume and make-up must have 
made my genuine rage 
funny.”’ So this, too, became a 
moment to be remembered and 
developed. In this way, many of his! 


great moments dropped down from 


heaven. ; 
He was born in Switzerland in) 


1880, and his name is Adrian Wettach. 4 
It is interesting — indeed, it is almost || 
a shock — to compare in this book the |_ 


photographs of Grock with the photo- 
graph of Adrian Wettach as he is 
to-day: the horn-rimmed spectacles, 
the deeply thoughtful face that would 
adorn a senior common room of 
Oxford or Cambridge. Tt: is vam 
astounding dichotomy. It must be a 
remarkable experience to go through 
life reconciling, as best one can, Grock 
and Wettach. “My clowning,’’ he 
writes, “is no indication. I am a 
bourgeois to the core. ... Grock on 
the stage was a very different person 


from the Grock who, after the per- : 


formances, wanted nothing so much as 
a glass of beer and an early night. 
No sprees, no cocktail parties, no 
drinking. ... I live the life of an 
orderly and conventional person. And 
I speak for all artistes who have 
achieved success. It is a profession 
that absorbs the whole man so com- 
pletely that the least irregularity has 
to be paid for.” 


A CHILD ARTISTE 


But there seems to have been 
something in the Wettach blood that 
pulled against the bourgeois element. 
Symptomatically, Grock’s father was 
for ever shifting between making ends 
meet as a worker in a watch-factory 
and losing money as an inn-keeper 
where he could meet the roving people 
of the circus. He himself was an 
amateur performer, and he can’t have 
been so amateur as all that, seeing 
that he was one of four flying trapeze 
artistes who worked without nets. It 
was in Grock’s sister’s blood, too. 
When little more than children, the 
pair of them did turns together for 
pay. 

So Wettach-Grock made his way 
to fame and fortune, Grock saw the 
point at once when a'laugh came, and 
Wettach thought what the laugh was 
worth in hard cash. “I have a good 
head for business, and I don’t deny 


it. If I fill the house, I consider Ihave — 
first call on the profits. That was, and — 


is, my view, and it has always served 


incredibly | 


1 


ell.’ That other bourgeois, 
Bennett, once said something 
this: “So long as you are writing 
book, be an artist. When it comes 
selling it, be a business man.” It 
was Grock’s adherence to this prin- 
ciple that led to his quarrel with 
Oswald Stoll and lost him to England. 
America, oddly enough, never took to 
him. It was the one country where he 


was a failure. 


TERROR OF THE BLITZ 


The sharpness fades from the 
most memorable experiences. They 
are recorded at, the time, in writing 
and in speech; but these records are 
often dispersed or fade away. The 
blitz on London was an experience of 
that sort; and if, in the future, some 
novelist or historian wants to know 
what it was like to live in London then 
he will bless the name of Mr. Constan- 
tine Fitz Gibbon. Mr. Fitz Gibbon’s 
book The Blitz (Wingate, 25s.), 
threads upon a string of the author’s 
own narrative innumerable things that 
were said and written at the time; and 
he has gone farther than this. If he 
has wanted to sharpen memory or fill 
in the record, he has patiently hunted 
down people who were present, for 
second-hand impressions don’t suit 
him at all. As an instance, he has 
wanted to describe what happened in 
the Café de Paris on that night of 
March 8, 1941, when a scene of gaiety 
was struck in a moment into a 
shambles of men and women dead and 
dying amid the shattered remains of 
London’s most popular pleasure dome. 
One grim point that he brings out is 
that the Café de Paris was a replica in 
miniature of the ballroom of a liner. 
And that liner was the Titanic. 

Many people who were dancing 
there that night are living still, and 
Mr. Fitz Gibbon has sought them out 
and composed their stories into a 
heart-rending picture of the disaster. 
Nothing is missing—not even the 
ghouls who crept in and stole the 
jewellery of the injured and the dead. 
As it happened one of the girls who 
were injured found herself, in hospital, 
in the next bed to that occupied by 
“the proud mistress of a small-time 
gangster’ who explained the organisa- 
tion and technique of the gang. 


What improbable people the 
Blitz turned up! There was “a 
red-faced, loud-voiced, middle-aged 


woman who for years had made her 
living selling beetroots from a barrow 
in the market.” In a desperate 
moment she just walked into chaos, 
took charge, and, as an observer said, 
“made one rest centre a place of 
security, order and decency for 
hundreds of homeless people.’’ From 
people like that to the robbers of the 
dead there was a great stretch of 
suffering, enduring, grumbling, heroic 
and obstructive people, and Mr. Fitz 
Gibbon sorts out the story of how they 
lived and died and finally triumphed. 


DEATH-LIKE TRANCE 


Perhaps it is because of the work 
of Henry Moore (pictures from whose 
unpublished sketch-book here appear) 
that people think of half London lying 
at night in the tubes, stretching away 
into an infinity of recumbent corpse- 
like bundles. Mr. Fitz Gibbon points 
out that only 4 per cent. of shelterers 
sheltered in the tubes, and they found 
plenty to do besides sleeping in a 
death-like trance. As for the shelters 
that were not tubes, the liveliest 
activity prevailed in them. Sewing- 
bees and lectures, stage plays, concert 
parties, a library service, L.C.C. 
classes, and a darts league enlivened 
the tedium. The tube shelterers at 
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Swiss Cottage produced their own 
magazine. 

Of course, it was all amelioration 
in the face of horror, and Mr. Fitz 
Gibbon gives us both sides of the story. 
“What had it proved,” he asks, ‘‘this 
first and fearful onslaught from the 
air on a great centre of population?... 
Civilian morale did not crack then: 
there is no reason, despite hysterical 
publicists and strontium-mongers, to 
assume that it would crack again, 
even if conditions were far, far worse.’’ 


VANISHED FOR EVER 


Those war years made clear 
enough how easily a city could vanish 
for ever from the earth. The Vanished 
Cities, of which Hermann and Georg 
Schreiber write (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 25s. ; translators Richard and 
Clara Winston) were small places 
compared with London. Most of them 
could have been dumped down in the 
City or the East End; and those two 
areas showed us how quickly the wild 
can take charge, complete with fauna, 
if only lost dogs and cats. No wonder 
that Angkor, buried in the jungle, was 
over-run, that Palmyra surrendered 
to the sand, that Baiae, built on a 
sinking coastline, is a wonder for 
fishermen who can look down, when 
the sea is calm, and trace its walls and 
columns and sunken arches. The 
jungle, the sea, the sand: all take a 
hand in leaving us but a memory of 
what was once a city, and earthquake, 
volcano and warfare add to the list of 
men’s dwelling-places that are sunk 
without trace. Some remain, like the 
vast monuments of Peru, to pose 
enigmas unanswerable as those of the 
Sphinx; or remain only in the dreams 
and imaginations of men, like lost 
Atlantis. If that can be lost which, 
perhaps, never was. A “‘wish-dream,”’ 
these authors call it, and show us how 
it has existed in many cultures. 

Here they have roamed through 
the world and through the centuries 
and produced a book that would have 
pleased old Thomas Browne. A phrase 
from Urn Burial might fitly have 
appeared upon the title-page. ‘‘Time, 
which antiquates antiquities, and hath 
an art to make dust of all things, 
hath yet spared these minor monu- 
ments.” 


a 
VARIETY IN THE 
BORDER 


N The Mixed Border, by Christo- 

pher Lloyd (Collingridge, 35s.), we 
have an account of an interesting kind 
of 20th-century gardening, and a 
choice of plants, based on the author’s 
long experience in his own garden. 
Mr. Lloyd admits not’ only shrubs, 
herbaceous perennials and bulbs to 
his border, but half-hardy and annual 
plants. This means a lot of work; but 
the photographs of the garden show 
that the experiment is a_ success. 
The selection of plants is limited to 
those the author knows well, and this 
gives the text a  first-handedness 
which is all too scarce among most 
gardening books to-day. Besides this 
it is extremely well written and 
readable. Seventy-eight photogravure 
illustrations further add to the book’s 
value. 

One of the favourite groups of 
cacti is the mammillaria tribe, small, 
elegant, often floriferous and usually 
good tempered. In Mammillaria 
(Cleaver-Hume, 35s.) C. Marsden 
gives us the first monograph on the 
genus to appear for many years, with 
descriptions of all known species, and 
brief details of cultivation. The 
book is perhaps rather too much for 
the beginner, but the more advanced 
cactophile will find it essential. There 
are six coloured and nineteen black 
and white illustrations; more would 
have been welcome. 


1 Fat | 


~ TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


VALUATIONS + WORKS OF ART 


A FINE SET OF 12 SHERATON 

PAINTED CHAIRS; comprising 10 

single and 2 armchairs decorated in gold 

on a black ground, the panels ‘en 
grisaille.’ 


HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
BROOK STREET: LONDON ‘WI 


MAYFAIR 1486 


MEMBERS OF TL) BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


uae 
“VENISON YARD 


BOND STREET 


BROOK S7REET 


This quaint address is approached by a 
narrow turning situated between Bond Street 
and South Molton Street. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
PRESENTATION PLATE JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


A pair af Irish Tazzas made in Dublin in 1729 by David King 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 
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Phone: PERTH 2226 (3 lines). 
| ee 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK « SON Lr. 


ESiea ta 
5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: WHItehall 5275 (5 lines) 


Canton enamel panel of superb quality with repoussé decoration in soft famille rose of a musical party 
Chien Lung, 1736-1795. 


en plein air. 
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Cables: SPINK LONDON 


Established 1869 


LOVES 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


MAHOGANY SOFA TABLE OF FINE COLOUR AND PATINA, 
IN ORIGINAL CONDITION EXCEPT FOR HANDLES. 
RIZE IS ne DUA S02? 5” hight Circa 1795. 


Unique collection of fine old Porcelain, Crystal and 
Glass, Ivories, Regimental and Naval Coloured Prints 


ST. JOHN’S PLACE — PERTH, 
SCOTLAND 


’Grams: LOVES, PERTH. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


47 ins. x 27% ins. 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate... 


F you know just how good a 
i] Sherry can be... if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 
enough in body, just dry enough 
for the most discriminating palate, 
there is no Sherry quite compar- 
able with Domecq’s “‘ La Ina” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 
They are among the finest in the 
world and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 


pa q he 
Yomecgs of 
LA INA 


Obtainable through your usual channels of Be 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Race London, E.C.3. 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 
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Miscellany 
of Fashion 


A dress of coral wool with a loose bodice and a high- 
fitted waistband, The skirt is put in with trouser 
pleats (Woollands) 


HE main influence on the spring styles is 

the pouched back on a bodice that is inter- 
preted in many ways on dresses and jackets. 
Coats imitate its soft relaxed line by barrel- 
shaped curves in the back, with pleats emerging 
from below narrow collars set a little away from 
the throat; these pleats curve out over the waist- 
line and inwards again to the hem. Coats are 
both full-length and hip-length, but newest look- 
ing of all when they end an inch or a little more 
above the narrow hem of the skirt of the dress 
or suit worn underneath. Short jackets with 
pouched backs and smooth-fitting fronts are 
numerous, the back gathers usually held in by a 
narrow band at the hem. They are carried out in 
woollens and in wool and mohair mixtures, both 
of them light and supple in loose weaves. In 
much finer smooth woollens the jackets are made 
with elaborately draped backs that may be folded 
into the shape of a V or with cowl collars dipping 
backwards in many folds falling almost to the waist from flat necklines. 
The nylon and mohair coatings, also the woollens, are light as a 
Highland shawl and mounted on taffeta in order to preserve the shape of 
the coat. Backs are pouched in a similar way to a dress with gathers 
held in by closely fitting hip yokes or full folds confined by a low-placed 
half-belt. Bolero effects on the bodice and the irregular surface of so 
many of the fabrics contribute to the blurred outlines. Woollens fre- 
quently appear darned with huge fluffy yarns mingled with fine smoother 


Persian lamb dyed smoke grey for a 
tailored jacket, the pockets of which are 
placed high (Bradleys) 


(Left) Flower-pot hat of coral-coloured 
velours. Ribbon bows either side give width 
(Simone Mirman) 


ones which may be rayon, nylon, wool or 
worsted. Some of the pastel and white 
mixtures are most attractive, butter- 
scotch brown or amber, sky blue or pale 
pink being the favoured pastels. Strong 
pinks and blues appear among the 
smoother tweeds, as well as the loosely 
woven shawl types of coatings, and there 
are as well dashing large dog’s tooth 
check tweeds. Light-weight suitings look 
new in a shepherd’s check design and 
the warm beige and golden tones tend to 
replace grey; navy is lighter than normal. 

The straight tailored dresses in wool 
jersey or tweed register a slight change, 
not so much perhaps in their general out- 
lines as in a fastening or some detail of 
cut, usually about the sleeve. Slender 
Jaeger dresses of wool jersey button on 
a hidden fly front all down the front and 
tie round the waist with the narrowest girdles of the jersey, or have 
very short sleeves that are cut in one with the bodice and are banded 
with narrow knitted ribs of wool which appears also on the revers and 
pockets in the same colour as the dress. Only the slightest of pouching 
appears at the back, or the bodices are kept straight. 

Straight-backed dresses sometimes show slight drapery or crossover 
gathers in front and there may be short tie-ends under the bust. There 
is no collar, the necklines being square or oval. Wool jersey and pliable 
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A short ivory lamb’s-wool blouse that can also be 

worn as a cardigan (Pringle). The beige and ivory 

skit is in a mixture of wool and rayon and has a 
pigskin belt (Gor-Ray) 


mottled tweeds are both shown for this type of 
dress. Chiffon-weight wool jersey is new in the 
Swyzerli collection, a fabric that falls beautifully 
asja full gathered skirt. Jacquard wool jerseys, 
tajit and sleek, are as heavy as the solider varieties 
of suiting. A close blanket check cloth used by 
Frederick Starke has a faintly brushed finish 
that is attractive. A cream tweed dress, the front 
plain and round-necked, features the full back, 
this time of almost cloak proportions gathered 
into a high set yoke. This is one of the popular 
yersions of the sack; the other is when the line is 
broken horizontally below the natural waistline. 
‘The narrow skirts of fine wool are lined with silk 
to preserve their shape. A complication of cut is 
' characteristic of all the apparently simple dresses. 
Even the straight sack dresses are made with 
long semi-circular darts under the arms to give 
the correct shape in front and : 
are elaborately darted round the 
hips to give a slim-fitting shape. 


HE amorphous outlines of the 

silhouette need a perfectly 
fitted foundation of an indefinite 
shape, or the result can be too 
sloppy. A hand-span waist is one 
of the finer points suggested by 
the designers of the clothes as 
being desirable, and.to help 
achieve this perfection a new belt 
to whittle down the waist has 
been produced by the makers of 
Little X. This is made of white 
nylon voile, elasticised fully and 
hemmed with powder blue. Blue 
sprigs are embroidered over the 
front panel and the boning is 
light and fastening adjustable. 


It weighs only a trifle and it is Walking shoes of reversed calf, of a warm nut-brown shade, many carnation pinks and gentian blues. 
with pleated tongues (K. Shoes) P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


intended for the summer. To 


A platinum and diamond wristlet, with a small square watch inset 
(Vacheron et Constantin) 


go with it there is a strapless white nylon bra of taffeta and embroidered 
marquisette. The back is cut right away to fit under the many low-backed 
summer dresses and some of them are decorated with an occasional 
thread of silver. 

Lingerie also requires a new approach. The slip devised by Taylor 
Woods is perfect for the new styles. The brassiére top and bodice is 
moulded by being cut on the cross and from many sections, and the 
narrow skirt is made from the straight of the nylon, so that it keeps the 
shape. A hyacinth blue has been added to the range of usual pastels, 
smart under grey or black; orchid pink joins the usual peachy pink, and 
nylon satin ribbon and net replace lace. A nightgown with high back of 
nylon milanese and a front inset vertically with narrow lace like an 
American “cissy’’ shirt will please many women who do not like a very 
low décolletage. 

The blouses designed for this spring are pretty and frequently 
patterned. London Pride are using the flowered lawns and wild silks 
printed with the traditional Liberty patterns. A white or pale blue silk 
with delicate small sprays of tiny blossoms and green leaves scattered 
over the ground is tailored like a shirt, with an open neckline, so that 
beads can be worn and stiffened cuffs buttoning under the elbow. Another 
version has a cravat folding over at the neck. A white cotton lawn is 
printed with small posies of grey, blue, or pale green flowers, and is in the 
same two shapes, while long-sleeved shirts of Viyella are shown in gay 
duster checks as well as grey and beige glen checks. 

A movement is afoot among accessory makers to synchronise colours 
still further. Morleys make plain three-quarter gloves in fine cape that is 
the colour of Luxan hide. These are 
washable. Short fabric gloves come 
in all the brown and beige tones; 
suéde gloves are shower-proof. Designs 
are of the simplest. Maggy Rouff has 
created a series of gloves which 
repeat the neat dressmaker details 
shown on so many of the bodices of 
the spring dresses—a buttoned tab at 
the sides or a small gathered inset 
across the wrist. 


The knitted caps and tams in the 
Dorvillespring range are made in thick 
wool or chenille, the chenille ones 


The check beige and white scarf is in pure 
cashmere, the crocodile handbag is the mellow 
brown colour of royal pastel mink and the 
gloves are handstitched hogskin matching the 
scarf (Fortnum and Mason) 


(Right) Chased gold ear-rings, shaped like 
shells, are studded with sapphires. (Middle) gold, 
sapphires and diamonds. The star-shaped stud 
ear-rings are of gold with topaz centres 


(J. W. Benson) 


being crocheted in a close stitch into largish shapes 
that can be pulled on and then folded to suit 
each person. Pull-on knitted hats in wool have 
small brims and are gathered into a button on the 
top; others are folded like a turban, and all of them 
cover the hair. The sweaters shown for spring are 
fine, simple, often hiplength; shorter ones have sailor, 
or at any rate wide, collars. These shorter sweaters 
are made for the brushed wool and mohair skirts that 
are so popular. Dorville show them in gay horse 
plaids and in sober blends of browns and cream 
when sweaters in cream or beige back up the palest 
tone in the scheme. Mohair skirts are pleated into 
waistbands and made up over taffeta, and tend to 
follow the balloon shape that is fashionable for coats, 
as they narrow towards the hem. Colours for the 
mohairs with the curled yarn are very bright, with 


